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Boox IT. 
CHAPTER II. IN CONFERENCE. 

Tr is nine o’clock in the morning, and break- 
fast is on the table in the pretty breakfast-room 
at Poynings. Mrs. Carruthers presides over the 
breakfast-table, and Clare is occupied in ar- 
ranging some flowers which have just been sent 
in by the head gardener—sweet, fresh flowers, 
partaking alike of the brightness of spring and 
the sweetness of summer, for the April showers 
have fulfilled their mission, and the earth is alike 
glowing and redolent. Through the bow-window, 
opened in fear and trembling by Clare before 
her uncle’s appearance, and hitherto unnoticed 
by that potentate, who has a vivid dread of 
rheumatism, comes a soft air laden with deli- 
cious scent of new-mown grass ; for close under- 
neath three men are busily engaged in trimming 
the broad lawn, and the sound of their swiftly 
plied whetstones and the hum of their talk in 
their occasional intervals of rest has ‘penetrated 
into the room, and makes a kind of human ac- 
companiment to Mr. Carruthers’s strictly un- 
human and intonative manner of reading the 
morning prayers. Spreading far away, and bor- 
dered in the extreme distance of a sloping 
shoulder of Surrey down, lies the glorious 
Kentish landscape, dotted here and there with 
broad red-faced farmsteads and lowly labourers’ 
cots, with vast expanse of green and springing 
wheat and hop-grounds, where the parasite has 
as yet scarcely taken the tall poles within its 
pliant embrace, with thick plantations and high 
chalk cuttings, over which the steam from the 
flying train hangs like a vaporous wreath. In 
the immediate neighbourhood of the house the 
big elm-trees, guarding on either side the car- 
riage-drive, tossed their high heads and rustled 
their broad arms in all the delight of their 
freshly acquired greenery; dew-bathed broad 
upland and mossy knoll sparkle alike in the 
morning sun; in the silvery bosom of the little 
lake the reflexion of the slowly-drifting clouds 
rears quaint impalpable islands of strange fan- 
tastic form; within the magic square of the old 
red kitchen-garden wall, where rusty nails and 











| fragments of last year’s list still hung, large 


cucumber and melon frames blink in the sun- 
light, and every little hand-light lends a scin- 
tillating ray. Over all hangs a sense of still- 
ness and composure, of peace and rest and 
quietude, such as might bring balm and healing 
to any wounded spirit. 

External influences have, however, very little 
effect on one of the persons in the breakfast- 
room, for Mrs. Carruthers is bodily ill and men- 
tally depressed. A racking nervous headache 
has deprived her of sleep during the past night, 
and has left its traces in deep livid marks under- 
neath her eyes. She has a worn-out look and 
a preoccupied manner, and while she is superin- 
tending the preparation of the Grand Lama’s 
tea—a process about which he is particular, and 
which is by no means to be lightly undertaken— 
her thoughts are far away, and her mind is full 
of doubts and misgiving. Why did her husband 
come back so suddenly from the agricultural 
meeting yesterday ? Could he by any means have 
been aware of George’s presence in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and, if so, had he hastened his return 
with the view of detecting him? If so, he had 
providentially been thwarted in his plan. Nurse 
Ellen had seen the boy, and had conveyed to 
him the bracelet ; the means of release from his 
surrounding difficulties were now in his hands, 
and the mother felt sure, from his manner, that 
he would keep his word, and never again subject 
himself to such a fearful risk. All danger surely 
must be over; no hint had been dropped by her 
husband of the slightest suspicion, and yet Mrs, 
Carruthers watches every change of his counte- 
nance, listens nervously to every footfall on the 
stairs, hears with a heart-beat the creak of every 
opening door, and is, obviously, constrained and 
wretched and ill at ease. 

Clare notices this pityingly and with wonder ; 
Mr. Carruthers notices it too, with wonder, but 
without any pity, but he resents it, in point of 
fact, silently and with dignity. That Mrs. Car- 
ruthers of Poynings should “mope” and be 
“out of sorts” is a kind of reflection on Mr. 
Carruthers of Poynings, which that gentleman 
by no means approves of... Over the top of his 
rustling newspaper he looks at his wife with 
severe glances levelled from under knitted brows ; 
between his occasional bites of toast he gives a 
short, sharp, irritable cough; now and then he 
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drums with his fingers on the table, or taps his 
foot impatiently on the floor. No notice of these 
vagaries is taken by either of the ladies, it being 
generally understood at Poynings that the Grand 
Lama will always find vent in speech when the 
proper time arrives. Meanwhile, Mrs. Carruthers 
moodily broods over the breakfast equipage, and 
Clare continues her handiwork with the flowers. 
The Grand Lama becomes more and more 
irate, glares through his gold double eye-glasses 
at the newspaper, wherein he is reading atro- 
ciously “levelling” views promulgated by a cor- 
respondent, gives utterance to smothered sounds 
indicative of indignation and contempt, and is 
just about to burst forth in a torrent of rage, 
when the door opens, and a footman, entering, 
hands a card onasalver to his master. As when, 
in full pursuit of the flying matador, the bull in 
the arena wheels round and engages the lithe 
picadon who has just planted a flag-bearing dart 
in his quivering carcase, so Mr. Carruthers turns 
upon the servant who had interposed between 
him and the intended objects of his attack. 
“'What’s this ?” said he, in a sharp voice. 
“Card, sir,” said the footman, utterly un- 
moved, and with the complacent expression of 
an ancient gurgoyle on a Saxon church. 
“Do you think I’m blind?” said his master. 
*T see it’s acard. Where did it come from ?” 
** Gentleman in the library, sir. Said you was 
at breakfast ; told me no ’urry, and giv’ me his 
> 


Mr. Carruthers looks up suspiciously at 
Thomas, footman, but Thomas, footman, is still 
gurgoylesque. Then Mr. Carruthers replaces 
his eye-glasses, and, looking at the card, reads 
thereon, in old English characters, “ Mr. Dal- 
rymple,” and in pencil the words “ Home Office.” 
“T will be with the gentleman in a moment.” 
Only stopping at the looking-glass to run his 
fingers through his hair and to settle the tie of his 
checked cravat, Mr. Carruthers creaks out of the 
room. ~- 

Mr. Dalrymple, of the Home Office, has esta- 
blished himself in a comfortable chair, from 
which he rises on Mr. Carruthers’s entrance. He 
is a tall, bald-headed man, and, to Mr. Carruthers’s 
horror, wears a full-flowing brown beard. The 
Grand Lama, whose ideas on this point are out 
of date, knows that beards are now generally 
worn by members of the aristocracy as well as 
foreigners and billiard-sharpers, but cannot 
conceive that any government has been so pre- 
posterously lax as to permit its officials to 
indulge in such nonsense. Consequently he 
refers to the card again, and, his first im- 
pressions being verified, is dumb with astonish- 
ment. Nevertheless, he controls his feelings 
sufliciently to bow and to point to a chair. 

_ “Tam an early visitor, Mr. Carruthers,” says 

Mr. Dalrymple, “ but the fact is, my business is 
pressing. 1 came down to Amherst by the mail- 
train last night, but I would not disturb you at 
so late an hour, and, moreover, I could have 
done no good by seeing you then; so I slept at 





the inn. My visit to you is on business, as I 
presume you understand ?” 

Mr. Dalrymple says this pointedly, as the 
Grand Lama’s face is rapidly assuming an 
open mouth and sunken jaw expression of idiocy. 
He recovers himself by an effort, and, glancing 
at the card, mutters “ Home Office.” 

“Precisely,” says Mr. Dalrymple. “I am 
principal clerk in the Home Office, and I come 
to youin your capacity as justice of the peace. 
Lord Wolstenholme, our Secretary, noticed that 
you generally acted as chairman of the bench of 
magistrates, and therefore decided that you were 
the proper person to be communicated with.” 

Mr. Carruthers’s attention, which has been 
wandering a little—his eyes are still attracted by 
his visitor’s beard, and he is wondering how long 
it has been growing, and why it should be, as it 
is, of two distinct shades of brown—is recalled 
by these words, and he mutters that he is obliged 
to his lordship for his opinion. 

“Now, my dear Mr. Carruthers,” says Mr. 
Dalrymple, bending forward in his chair, drop- 
ping his voice to a whisper, and looking slyly 
from under his bushy eyebrows, “ will you allow 
me to ask you a question? Can you keep a 
secret ?” 

Mr. Carruthers is taken aback. From his 
magisterial and county-gentleman position he 
looks upon secrets as things exclusively apper- 
taining to the vulgar, as connected with conspi- 
racies, plots, swindles, and other indictable 
offences. Considering, however, that the matter 
is brought under his notice in connexion with 
the Home Office, he thinks he may venture to 
answer in the affirmative, and does accordingly. 

* Ex-actly,” says Mr. Dalrymple. “I knew 
your answer before I put the question; but in 
these little matters it is absolutely necessary to 
have perfect accuracy. Now then to the point— 
we are quite out of earshot. Thank you! No 
chance of any one listening at the doors ?” 

Mr. Carruthers says “No,” with an ex- 
pression of face which says he should very much 
like to catch any one there. 

“ Pre-cisely! Now, my dear Mr. Carruthers, 
I wil! at once put you in possession of Lord 
Wolstenholme’s views. ‘The fact is, that a 
murder has been committed, under rather pecu- 
liar circumstances, and his lordship wants your 
assistance in investigating the matter.” 

Mr. Carruthers is all attention in an instant. 
Every trace of pre-occupation has vanished. 
His visitor’s beard has no kind of attraction for 
him now, though it is wagging close before his 
eyes. Amurder! The worst case he had ever 
investigated was a doubtful manslaughter 
arising out of a poaching affray, and for his 
remarks on that he had been highly complimented 
in the local press; but here is murder—and his 
aid is enlisted by the Home Office! 

“The facts of the case,” continues Mr. Dal- 
rymple, “are shortly these. A body of a mau is 
seen floating off Paul’s Wharf, and is hooked up 
by one of the men attached to the steam-boat 
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pier there. It is taken to the police station to 
be examined, and is then found to have been 
stabbed to the heart with a sharp instrument, 
and by a strong and clever hand. The pockets 
are empty, the studs have been taken from the 
shirt, and there is no token, pocket-book, or 
anything to establish its identity. ‘Ordinary 
case enough,’ you'll say, with your experience ; 
‘ordinary case enough—drunken man decoyed 
into some water-side ken, robbed, and made away 
with—case for the police—why Lord Wolsten- 
holme and the Home Office? You would say 
that, my dear sir, influenced by your ordinary per- 
spicacity ; but I answer your ‘ Why.’ From the 
appearance of this man’s body, it is plain that 
he was not an Englishman; his clothes are not 
of English cut, and he had on a baize fur-lined 
overcoat, with a deep hood, such as no English- 
man ever wears. When this description was 
sent to us, Lord Wolstenholme at once referred 
to a private correspondence which we have 
had with the French embassy in relation to some 
of the Second of December exiles who are now 
sheltered under the British flag, and we came 
to the conclusion that this was no common 
murder for purposes of plunder, but an act of 
political vengeance. Now, my dear sir, you will 
perceive that to penetrate a mystery of this kind 
is of the greatest political importance, and con- 
sequently his lordship took the matter up at 
once, and set every engine we have at work to 
elucidate it. The result of our inquiries proves 
that the whole chance of identification rests 
upon a question of coats. The last person by 
whom, so far as we know, the wearer of the fur- 
lined coat was seen alive is a waiter at a tavern 
in the Strand, who distinctly recollects the mur- 
dered man, whose dress he described very fully, 
being particularly positive about his jewellery— 
diamond studs, real, no ‘ duffers,’ as he said, and 
of which there is no trace to be found—having 
dined at his eating-house, in company with an- 
other man, who had with him a blue Witney over- 
coat, on the inside of which was a label bearing 
the name of some tailor, Ewart or Evans, he is 
unable to state which, residing at Amherst.” 

“ Good God!” said Mr. Carruthers, surprised 
out of his usual reticence. “ Evans—I know the 
man well!” 

“Very likely!” says Mr. Dalrymple, com- 
posedly. “Evans! The waiter has been had 
up, cross-questioned, turned inside out, but 
still adheres to his story. Now, as we imagine 
this tg be a bit of political vengeance, and not 
an ordinary crime, and as the detectives (capital 
fellows in their way) have had their heads a little 
turned since they’ve been made novel heroes of, 
Lord Wolstenholme thought it better that I 
should come down into the neighbourhood of 
Amherst, and with your assistance try to find out 
where and by whom this coat was bought.” 

No hesitation now on Mr. Carruthers’s part; 
he and the Home Office are colleagues in this 
affair. Lord Wolstenholme has shown his saga- 
city in picking out the active and intelligent 





magistrate of the district, and he shall see that 
his confidence is not misplaced. Will Mr. Dal- 
rymple breakfast? Mr. Dalrymple has break- 
fasted ; then a message is sent to Mrs. Carruthers 
to say that Mr. Carruthers presumes he may say 
that Mr. Dalrymple, a gentleman from London, 
will join them at dinner? Mr. Dalrymple will be 
delighted, so long as he catches the up-mail train 
at Amherst at—what is it ?—nine fifteen. Mr, 
Carruthers pledges his word that Mr. Dalrymple 
shall be in time, and orders the barouche round 
at once. Will Mr. Dalrymple excuse Mr. Car- 
ruthers for five minutes? Mr. Dalrymple will; 
and Mr. Carruthers goes to his dressing-room, 
while Mr. Dalrymple re-ensconces himself in the 
big arm-chair, and devotes his period of solitude 
to paring his nails and whistling softly the while. 

The big, heavy, swinging barouche, only used 
on solemn occasions, such as state visits, Sun- 
day church goings, and magisterial sittings, 
drawn by the two big greys, and driven by Gib- 
son, coachman, in his silver wig, his stiff collar, 
and his bright top-boots, and escorted by Thomas 
footman, in all the bloom of blue and silver livery 
and drab gaiters, comes round to the front door, 
and the gentlemen take their places in it and are 
driven off. The three gardeners mowing the 
lawn perform Hindooish obeisances as the car- 
riage passes them ; obeisances acknowledged by 
Mr. Carruthers with a fore-finger lifted to the 
brim of his hat, as modelled on a portrait cf 
the late Duke of Wellington. Bulger at the 
lodge gates pulls his forelock, and receives the 
same gracious return, Mr. Carruthers all the 
time bristling with the sense of his own import- 
ance, and inwardly wishing that he could tell 
gardeners, lodge-keeper, and every one they met 
that his companion had come from the Home 
Office, and that they were about together to in- 
vestigate amost important case of murder. Mr, 
Dalrymple, on the contrary, seems to have 
forgotten all about the actual business under 
treatment, and might be a friend come on 
a few days’ visit. He admires the scenery, asks 
about the shooting, gives his opinion on the 
rising crops, talks of the politics rife in the 
neighbourhood, showing, by the way, a keen 
knowledge of their details, and never for an in- 
stant refers to the object of their inquiry until 
they are nearing the town, when he suggests that 
they had better alight short of their destination, 
and proceed on foot there. There is no particular 
reason for this, as probably Mr. Dalrymple knows; 
but he has never yet pursued an official and mys- 
terious investigation in a barouche, and it seems 
to him an abnormal proceeding. So Mr. Car- 
ruthers, deferring in a courtly manner to his 
visitor’s wishes, but, at the same time, walking 
beside him as though he had him in charge, 
they alight from the carriage, bidding the ser- 
vant to wait, and walk into the town, directing 
their steps towards Evans, tailor. 

Evans, tailor, coatless, as is his wont, and 
with his thumbs stuck in the arm-holes of his 
waistcoat, is standing at his door, and greets 
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Mr. Carruthers with as much bow as is possible 
to his stout figure. Could they speak to him 
for a moment? by all manner of means; will 
Mr. Carruthers walk into the back shop ? where 
Miss Evans, a buxom girl with many shaking 
curls, is discovered working a pair of Berlin 
wool slippers, at a glance too small for her father, 
and is put to flight with much blushing and 
giggling. The two gentlemen seat themselves 
in the old-fashioned black horsehair chairs, and 
Mr. Evans, a little excited, stands by them with 
his thumbs in his arm-holes, and flaps his hands 
occasionally, as though they were fins. 

“This gentleman, Mr. Evans,” says Mr. Car- 
ruthers—giving this happy specimen of his acu- 
men and discretion in a loud and pompous tone 
—‘“‘has come from Lord Wolstenholme, the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department.” 
Mr. Evans gives a fin-flap, indicative of profound 
respect. “ He has been sent here to——” 

“Will you permit me in the very mildest 
manner to interrupt you, my dear sir?” says 
Mr. Dalrymple, in dulcet accents. ‘“ You put 
the matter admirably—from the magisterial 
point of view—but perhaps if I were just to—— 
You have no objection? Thank you! You’ve 
lived a long time in Amherst, Mr. Evans ?” 

“T’ve been a master tailor here, sir, forty- 
three years last Michaelmas.” 

“ Forty-three years! Long time, indeed! And 
you’re the tailor of the neighbourhood, eh ?” 

“ Well, sir, I think I may say we make for all 
the gentry round—Mr. Carruthers of Poynings, 
sir, and Sir Thomas Boldero, and——” 

“Of course—of course! You’vea gold-printed 
label, I think, which you generally sew on to all 
goods made by you?” 

“We have, sir—that same. 
upon it.” 

“With your name upon it. Just so! Now, I 
suppose that label is never sewed on to anything 
which has not been either made or sold by you ?” 

“Which has not been made, sir! We don’t 
sell anything except our own make—Evans of 
Amherst don’t.” 

“Exactly; and very proper, too.” To Mr. 
Carruthers: “Settles one point, my dear sir— 
must have been made here! Now, Mr. Evans, 
you make all sorts of coats, of course, blue 
Witney overcoats among the number ?” 

Mr. Evans, after a hesitating fin-flap, says: 
* A blue Witney overcoat, sir, is a article seldom 
if ever called for in these parts. I shouldn’t say 
we'd made one within the last two years—least- 
ways, more than one.” 

“But you think you did make one ?” 

“There were one, sir, made to order from a 
party that was staying at the Lion.” 

‘Staying at the Lion? The inn, of course, where 
_ I slept last night. How long ago was that ?” 

“That were two years ago, sir.” 

“That won’t do!” cries Mr. Dalrymple, in 
disappointed tone. 

“Two years ago that it were made and that 
the party was at the Lion. The coat was sold 
less than three months ago.” 





With my name 





“Was it? To whom?” 

“To a stranger—a slim young gent who came 
in here one day promiscuous, and wanted an 
overcoat. He had that blue Witney, he had !” 

“Now, my dear Mr. Evans,” says Mr. Dal- 
rymple, laying his hand lightly on Mr. Evans’s 
shirt-sleeve, and looking up from under his 
bushy brows into the old man’s face, “just try 
and exercise your memory a little about this 
stranger. Give us a little more description of 
him—his age, height, general appearance, and 
that sort of thing !” 

But Mr. Evans’s memory is quite unaccus- 
tomed to exercise, and cannot be jogged, or en- 
snared, or bullied into any kind of action. The 
stranger was young, “ middling height,” appear- 
ance, “well, gen-teel and slim-like ;” and wild 
horses could not extract further particulars from 
Mr. Evans than these. Stay. “What did he 
give for the coat, and in what money did he pay 
for it?’ There’s a chance. Mr. Evans re- 
members that he “ gev fifty-three-and-six for 
the overcoat, and handed in a ten-pun’ note for 
change. A ten-pound note, which, as Mr. Evans, 
by a further tremendous effort, recollects, had 
“the stamp of our post-office on it, as I pinted 
out to the gent at the time.” Was the note 
there? No; Mr. Evans had paid it into the 
County Bank to his little account with some 
other money, but he quite recollected the post- 
office stamp being on it. 

Mr. Carruthers thinks this a great point, but 
is dashed by Mr. Dalrymple’s telling him, on 
their way from the tailor’s, that all bank-notes 
passing through post-offices receive the official 
stamp. This statement is corroborated at the 
Amherst Post-office, where no money-order of 
that amount, or of anything equivalent to that 
amount, has been recently paid, the remittances 
in that form being, as the postmaster explains, 
generally to the canal boatmen or the railway 
people, and of small value. 

So there the clue fails suddenly and entirely, 
and Mr. Carruthers and Mr. Dalrymple again 
mount the big swinging baroache and are driven 
back to Poynings to dinner, which meal is not, 
however, graced by the presence of either of the 
ladies ; for Mrs. Carruthers is too ill to leave her 
room, and Clare is in attendance on her. So the 
gentlemen eat a solemn dinner by themselves, 
and talk a solemn conversation; and at eight 
o’clock Mr. Dalrymple goes away, driven by Gib- 
son, coachman, in the carriage, and turning over 
in his mind how best to make something out of 
the uneventful day for the information of the 


| Home Secretary. 


That dignitary occupies also much of the at- 
tention of Mr. Carruthers, left in dignified soli- 
tude in the dining-room before the decanters of 
wine and the dishes of fruit, oblivious of his wife’s 
indisposition, and wholly unobservant of the cu- 
riosity with which Mr. Downing, his butler and 
body-servant, surveys him on entering the room 
to suggest the taking of tea. Very unusual is it 
for the Poynings servants to regard their master 
with curiosity, or indeed with any feeling that 
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bears the semblance of interest; but, be the 
eause what it may, there is no mistaking the 
present expression of Downing’s face. Sur- 
prise, curiosity, and something which, if it must 
be called fear, is the pleasant and excited form 
of that feeling, prompt Mr. Downing to look fix- 
edly at his m&ster, who sits back in his chair in 
an attitude of magisterial cogitation, twirling his 
heavy gold eye-glass in his bon white hands, and 
lost in something which resembles thought more 


closely than Mr. Carruthers’s mental occupation | 


can ordinarily be said to do. There he sits, until 
he resolves to take his niece Clare into confi- 
dence, tell her of the visit he has received from 
the gentleman from the Home Office, and ask her 
whether she can make anything of it, which reso- 
lution attained, and finding by his watch that the 


hour is half-past ten, and that therefore a Carru- | 


thers of Poynings may retire to rest if he 
chooses without indecorum, the worthy gentle- 
man creaks up-stairs to his room, and in a few 
minutes is sleeping the sleep of the just. Mrs. 
Carruthers—Clare having been some time pre- 
viously dismissed from the room—also seems to 
sleep soundly; at least her husband has seen 
that her eyes are closed. 

Her rest, real or pretended, would have been 
none the calmer had she been able to see her 
faithful old servant pacing up and down the 
housekeeper’s room, and wringing her withered 
hands in an agony of distress; for the servant 
who had gone to Amherst with Mr. Carruthers 
and his mysterious visitor in the morning had 
learned the meaning and purpose of the two gen- 
tlemen’s visit to Evans, the tailor, and had made 
it the subject of a lively and sensational conver- 
sation in the servants’ hall. Although literature 
was not ina very flourishing condition at Am- 
herst, the male domestics of the household at 
Poynings were not without their sources of in- 
formation, and had thoroughly possessed them- 
selves of the details of the murder. 

Mrs. Brookes had heard of the occurrence two 
or ihree times in the course of the preceding day 
but she had given it little attention. She was in 
her own room when the servants returned with 
the carriage which had taken Mr. Dalrymple to 
the railway station, having visited her mistress 
for the last time that evening, and was thinking, 
sadly enough, of George, when the entrance of 
the upper housemaid, her eager face brimful of 
news, disturbed her. 

“Oh, Mrs. Brookes,” she began, “do you know 
who that gentleman was as dined here, and went 
to the town with master ?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Mrs. Brookes, with some 
curiosity ; “do you?” 

“Not exactly ; but Thomas says Home Office 
were wrote on his card, and Home Office has 
something to do with finding people out when 
they’ve been a-doing anything.” 

Mrs. Brookes began to feel uncomfortable, 

“What do you mean?” she said. ‘“ Who’s 
been doing anything that wants finding out ?” 

“Nobody as 1 knows,” replied Martha, 
looking knowing and mysterious. “Only, you 


know, that murder as Mr. Downing read us the 
inquest of, and how it’s a foreigner as has been 
killed because he wouldn’t help to blow up the 
King of France; at least, there’s something of 
that in it. Well, Mr. Downing thinks as the 
gentleman come about that.” 

“About that, here?’ said Mrs. Brookes. 
“Whatever has put such a notion into Mr. 
Downihg’s head as that ?” 

“Well, Mrs. Brookes, this is it: they’re all 
talking about it in the hall, and so I thought I'd 
just come and tell you. Master and the stranger 
gentleman didn’t take the carriage right on into 
town; they got out just inside the pike, and 
went on by themselves; and, when they came 
back, master he looked very red and grand-look- 
| ing, and the strange gentleman he looked as if he 
was rare disappointed and put out, and, as he was 
a-shutting the door of the b’rouche, Thomas 
heard him saying, ‘ No, no; there’s nothing more 
to be done. Evans was our only chance, and he’s 
no use.’ Sonat’rally Thomas wonders whatever 
they’ve been about, and what was their busi- 
ness with Evans; so he and coachman wasn’t 
sorry this evening when the strange gentleman 
was gone by the train, and they see Evans a- 
loungin’ about, a-flapping his hands, which he’s 
always doing of it, up by the station. He were 
lookin’ at the strange gentleman as sharp as 
sharp, as they drove up to the bookin’-office ; 
and when they came out, there he were, and 
coachman tells ’em all about it.” 


“ All. about what?’ asks Mrs. Brookes, 
sharply. . 
“All about what brought master and the 


other gentleman to his shop; and it’s his belief, 
as master said more than the other gentleman 
wanted him to say; for master let out as how a 
murder had something to do with the business.” 

“What business, Martha? Do tell me what 
you mean, if you want me to listen to you any 
longer. How could Mr. Carruthers want to 
know anything from Evans about a murder ?” 

“ Lor’, ma’am, it weren’t about the murder; 
it were about the coat! Master told Evans as 
how there had been a murder, and the other 
gentleman took master up rather shorter, 
Evans thinks, than master is accustomed to be 
took, and asked him no end of questions—did he 
make such and such coats? and who did he 
sell ’em to? and partic’lar did he sell Witney 
coats? which Mr. Evans said he didn’t in gene- 
ral, and had only sold one in two years, which 
the strange gentleman wanted to know what sort 
of gent had had it, aud were he young or old, or 
good-looking or or’nary, and a mort of questions ; 
wherein Evans answered him to the best of his 
ability, but, being a man of his word, he couldn’t 
make it no clearer than he could.” 

“What did he make clear?” asked Mrs. 
Brookes. “Two years is a long time to remember 
the sale of a coat.” 

“Tt wasn’t so long since it were sold. Mr, 
| Evans sold it six weeks ago, but it were two years 
| made.” 

' Mrs. Brookes’s heart gave a great bound, and 
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her old eyes grew dim; but she was a brave 
woman, and Martha, housemaid, was a dull one, 

“Did Mr. Evans not succeed in describing the 
person who bought the coat, then ?” 

* He thinks not; but he says he should know 
him again immediate, if he saw him. The strange 
gentleman didn’t seem over-pleased that his 
memory was so short; but lor’, who’s to know 
all about the eyeses and the noses of everybody 
as comes to buy a coat, or whot not ?—partic’lar 
if you don’t know as he’s been a committen of a 
murder. If you did, why, you’d look at him 
closer like, J should say !” 

* Has Mr. Downing got the paper with the 
murder of the foreigner in it?” asked Mrs. 
Brookes. 

“ Yes, he have; he’s just been reading it all 
over again in the hall. And he says as how 
master’s in a brown study, as he calls it; only 
it’s in the dining-room, and he’s sure as the 
finding-out people has put it into his hands.” 

“When he has done with the paper, ask him 
to let me see it, Martha. Very likely this stranger’s 
visit has nothing to do with the matter. Downing 
finds out things that nobody else can see.” 

Martha was an admirer and partisan of Mr. 
Downing, from the humble and discreet distance 
which divides a housemaid from a butler, and 
she did not like to hear his discretion aspersed. 

“Tt looks as if he was right this time, how- 
ever,” she replied; “though it wasn’t Tim the 
tinker as stole Sir Thomas’s spoons, which Mr. 
Downing never had a good opinion of him; but 
when there ain’t nothing clearer than the person 
who was seen at the eating-house with the 
victim” (Martha “took in” the Hatchet of 
Horror every week, and framed her language on 
that delightful model) “had on a coat as Evans 
made, it looks as if he wasn’t altogether in the 
wrong, now don’t it, Mrs. Brookes ?” 

Mrs. Brookes could not deny that it looked 
very like that complimentary conclusion, and her 
brave old heart almost died within her. But she 
kept down her fear and horror, and dismissed 
Martha, telling her to bring her the paper as 
soon as she could. The woman returned in a 
few moments, laid the newspaper beside Mrs. 
Brookes, and then went off to enjoy a continua- 
tion of the gossip of the servants’ hall. Very 
exciting and delightful that gossip was, for 
though the servants had no inkling of the terribly 
strong interest, the awfully near connexion, 
which existed for Poynings in the matter, it was 
stilla great privilege to be “in” so important an 
affair by even the slender link formed by the 
probable purchase of a coat at Amherst by the 
murderer. They enjoyed it mightily; they dis- 
cussed it over and over again, assigning to the 
murdered man every grade of rank short of 
royalty, and all the virtues possible to human 
* nature. The women were particularly eloquent 
and sympathising, and Martha “ quite cried,” as 
she speculated on the great probability of there 
being a broken-hearted sweetheart in the case. 

in the housekeeper’s room, Mrs. Brookes sat 
poring over the terrible story, to which she 





had listened carelessly on the previous day, as 
the servants talked it vaguely over. From the 
first words Martha had spoken, her fears had 
arisen, and now they were growing every instant 
to the terrible certainty of conviction. What if 
the wretched young man, who had already been 
the cause of so much misery, had added this fear- 
ful crime to the long catalogue of his follies and 
sins ? 

All the household sleeps, and the silence of 
the night is in every room but one. There Mrs. 
Brookes still sits by the table with the news- 
paper spread before her, lost in a labyrinth of 
fear and anguish; and from time to time her 
grief finds words, such as: 

“ How shall I tell her? How shall I warn 
her? O George, George! O my boy! my boy !” 





JOE MILLER AND HIS MEN. 





Tue name of Joseph (more succinctly and fa- 
miliarly Joe) Miller brings back before us, life- 
size, the face of an honest, grave, respectable, 
taciturn English comedian, in hat and wig of 
the period (Georgio Secundo Gloriosissimo Reg- 
nante). Not one of the light-heeled play-acting 
crew, but a performer who trod the boards of 
Drury, heavily, in Colley Cibber’s day, with a 
proper sense of the sobrieties and gravities of 
broad comic life. 

The want of family papers is one to be la- 
mented in the conduct of many biographical in- 
quiries of the highest moment, and perhaps no 
more striking instance could be toand of the loss 
posterity has suffered under this head than the 
case of the late Mr. Joseph Miller. The 
materials for this biography are so distressingly 
slight, that Miller lives for us only in a few 
straggling and insulated facts. We know nearl 
as little of him as Mr. Steevens knew of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, of Stratford-on-Avon ; though 
not quite so little. We have plays by Mr. 
Shakespeare, and if we have none by Mr. Miller, 
we have playbills and the book which passes cur- 
rent as Joe Miller’s Jests. This book is itself a 
joke. As there are notorious wits, so there are 
men notorious for never having made a joke 
themselves, nor seen the point of another man’s 
joke, in their lives. Mr. Miller’s celebrity sprang 
from the latter cause. Mr. Miller, a man of 
social habits, fond of company, of tobacco, and 
of. good cheer, seldom spoke and never laughed. 
In the scale of literary attributes, his abilities 
pointed to zero; for he could neither read nor 
write, and he learned the parts with which he 
adorned the stage, orally: his wife proving her- 
self the better half by reading them to him. 
Yet he held a good place among such — 
theatrical geniuses of the pre-Garrick schoo 
as Barton Booth, Wilkes, Dogget, Cibber, 
Norris, Pinkethman, Spiller, and others, im- 
mortalised in the Tatler and Spectator, and 
while Sir Richard Steele was one of the royal 
patentees. He filled, with general a — 
the parts of Clodpole, in the Amorous Widow, 
and Ben, in Love for Love. In the King and 
the Miller of Mansfield, the Miller was appre- 
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priately performed by Mr. Miller. But his 
supreme effort, suiting as it did his natural 
bent, was Trim, in Steele’s Funeral, or Grief 
a la Mode. 

Mark what happened in the year seventeen 
hundred and thirty-eight, and in the month of 
August. Mr. Miller died, leaving a widow. 
The question was, what was to become of her ? 
Such questions will arise when tangible estate 
dies with the owner. In this case, however, the 
departed left a name, and an acute publisher 
found the answer in that name. 

This was an epoch when the public had a 
sweet tooth for dead players’ jokes. Conse- 
quently, dead players’ jokes were the only ar- 
ticles of this special description worthy their 
paper and print; singular as it may appear, no 
man, unless perchance he was a dead player, 
joked in those days. If we might take certain 
title-pages upon trust, these dead players were 
a marvellously mercurial race, making, during 
their whole lives’ time, hoards of the primest fun, 
and not letting a soul have the faintest inkling of 
it until they were fairly under ground. Of these 
jest-books, previously put out by the hearse- 
load, none were so popular as Spiller’s Jests 
and Pinkethman’s (elliptically Pmkey’s) Jests. 

What was mortal of Mr. Miller had been 
placed under a stone in St. Clement’s church- 
yard, Portugal-street. We proceed with the story 
of his less perishable part—his name. 

There was then established in Dogwell-court, 
Whitefriars, a bookseller and stationer, named 
Read: a person of a shrewd and speculative 
turn of mind. Mr. Read was what we call not 
a first-class publisher, yet a pushing man, most 
valuable to literary gentlefolks-errant who were 
in want of occasional jobs, or in possession, by 
some rare piece of good fortune, of an idea cal- 
culated to put faa sums of money into their 
own pockets, and large sums into Mr. Read’s. 

Whether Mr. Read himself originated the 
notion that there was a good deal in Mr. Miller’s 
name guasi Dead Player, and spake on the sub- 
ject to a gentleman whom he believed able to 
assist him ; or, whether it was the gentleman who 
took the bold initiative, is not now ascertainable. 
At any rate, enter Mr. Mottley. Mr. Mottley 
had seen better days, and was just then secing 
very bad days. It had lately gone worse and 
worse with him. 

Mr. John Motiley—a real name, and not 
a practical joke— was only son and heir of 
John Mottley, lieutenant-colonel in the service 
of his Sacred Majesty King James the Second, 
and afterwards commandant of a regiment in 
that of the most Christian monarch Louis the 
Fourteenth, recommended for the post by his 
Sacred Majesty King James, who had retired 
from business to St. Germains, and referred per- 
sons, applying for situations, elsewhere. ‘The 
colonel was unlucky enough to be killed in 
seventeen hundred and six, at the battle of Turin. 

Young Mottley does not seem, at any period 
of his life, to have lain under particularly weighty 
obligations to his father, the favourite of two 
kings. His mother was no Jacobite, and from 
the mother’s friends, the Guises and Lord Howe, 





he derived whatever means of support he ever 
had, independently of literature. His father was 
a spendthrift, and he did not very much care 
whether it was his own money he ran through, 
or somebody else’s. His mother, a Guise by 
birth, had a fortune of her own, and her father 
at his death left her son, Mr. Read’s casual ac- 
quaintance, a second. The colonel all but dissi- 
pated the one, and Mrs. Mottley’s debts swal- 
lowed up the other. Still, young John had 
friends, who kept him alive and tolerably well 
for several years on two splendid promises and 
one small shoes in the Excise. Moreover, Lord 
Halifax, during his lord treasurership, gave his 
word to Mottley that he should be a commis- 
sioner of wine licenses. The only circumstance 
which prevented the fulfilment of the promise 
was that, just before the place was to have been 
patented to Moittley, somebody else got it. 

John Mottley’s next episode was a bit of 
downright cruel dealing. In seventeen hundred 
and twenty, Mr. Mottley resigned his emolu- 
ments in the Excise, on being appointed by Sir 
Robert Walpole an officer in the Exchequer. 
He thought he had found smooth water at last. 
But even when Mr. Mottley had become entitled 
to draw no more than three days’ pay, came the 
Right Honourable Sir Robert Walpole’s com- 
pliments to Mr. Mottley, and was exceedingly 
sorry he should only just have recollected that 
the place was bespoken for Mr. somebody 
else! It did not occur to the right honourable 
gentleman that his honour was in any way con- 
cerned in providing other employment for 
Mottley, mn the latter was thrown upon the 
world simply destitute. 

Bereft of all hope of aid from his own family, 
abominably deluded by ministers, poor John 
Mottley, broken down in health and spirits, was 
reduced to the need of earning his bread how 
he could. He wrote plays which were not un- 
successful. Of four or so, he was the unassisted 
author, and he was concerned in others. He 
sold his talents to the booksellers. He became 
acquainted with strange associates. His was 
soon among the familiar faces at the coffee-houses 
and other places of entertainment resorted to by 
the wits and the literati’ of ali grades. 

It seemed as if Mottley were to be haunted b 
that bad genius of his, illdluck, to his life’s end. 
He had no sooner got into a fair connexion with 
the theatres, than the gout took the use of his 
right hand away, and thenceforth he was a con- 
firmed valetudinarian. Mottley was in this sad 
predicament, crippled and half bedridden, when 
one day, in seventeen hundred and thirty-nine, 
quite early, Mr. Read, of Dogwell-court, called 
on him touching a little literary business. It 
was thought that it would be a profitable jest 
to gather together all the good things about 
town, put them into a shilling book, and make 
the late Joe Miller, notoriously as impervious 
to a joke as a Quaker, its foster-father. Mottley 
would have been a name of names for the title- 
page, one would have fancied; but Mr. Read 
held differently. Mottley was nota dead player, 
and Miller was. People who knew anything, 
knew that the late Mr. Miller was one of the 
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" dullest dogs that ever sipped ale out of a black 
jack; and when they saw with their own bodily 
eyes Joe Miller’s Jests on every stall, what a 
merry sensation there would be in all the old 
actor’s old haunts about Drury-lane, and what a 
stir among the mighty butchers of Clare Market, 
who would spare a shilling, every butcher of 
them, to see what it cou/d all mean. Mottley 
even sunk his name, assuming that of Mr. 
Miller’s “lamenting friend and former com- 
panion,” Elijah Jenkins, Esq. 

Anyhow, it was a bouncing shilling’s worth, 
and Mr. Read cleared a very handsome profit. 
Let us hope that Mr. Read did not forget the 
widow. The title-page ran thus: 

“Joe Miller’s Jests: or, The Wit’s Vade- 
Mecum. Being a Collection of the most Bril- 
liant Jests; the Politest Repartees; the most 
Elegant Bon-Mots, and most pleasant short 
Stories in the English Language. 

“First carefully collected in the Company, 
and many of them transcribed from the Mouth, 
of the Facetious GentLEMAN whose Name they 
bear ; and now set forth and published by his 
lamentable friend and former companion, Elijah 
Jenkins, Esq. 

Most Humbly Inscribed 

- To those Cuotce Srrrits of the AGE, 

Captain Bodens, Mr. Alexander Pope, 

Mr. Professor Lacy, Mr. Orator Henley, 

and Job Baker, the Kettle-Drummer. 


London: 
Printed and Sold by T. Read, in Dogwell Court, 

White Fryars, Fleet-street. MDCCXXXIX. 

(Price One Shilling.) 

So there was laughter all round in the Jubilee 

year, seventeen hundred and-thirty-nine, when 

o— Mituer’s Jests, on THE Wit’s VapE- 
MecvumM, came from Mr. T. Read’s Printing and 
Publishing Office, Dogwell-court, Whitefriars, 
Price One Shilling. 

The public laughed, as those laugh who 
love good jokes, brimming measure; and Mr. 
T. Read laughed, as those laugh, who win. For, 
in the soberest seriousness, we take it that he 
went shares with Mottley and the widow, much 
in the same manner as the lion in the fable goes 
shares with the ass. 

The jokes about town at that immediate 
period embraced an extraordinarily wide range, 
and the pseudo-Jenkins collection abounds in 
illustrations of those minuter traits of character, 
which lend us, coming afterwards, such an in- 
sight into the men. Here we are presented with 
the choicest memorabilia sessile concerning 
King Charles the Second, of ever-worshipful re- 
membrance; Mr. Gun Jones; Sir Richard 
Steele; the Duchess of Portsmouth, a Country 
Clergyman, Mrs. C——m, Sir William Davenant, 
Ben Jonson, two Free-thinking Authors, A Very 
Modest Young Gentleman of the County * of 
Tipperary, Lord R., Tom Burnet, Henry the 
‘Fourth of France, the Emperor Tiberius, and 
others too numerous to rehearse. 

But-—and this has been hitherto a secret 
among these gems of wit and humour—there 
crept in, unawares, two items, which breathe an 
abnormally Christian and reflective spirit, aud 








which we learn, from sources inaccessible to the 
editor of 1739, were Mr. Miller’s own compo- 
sition. We must go tothe works of some men, || 
if we wish to understand their true dispositions | 
and temperaments. Let us, for this purpose, 
go to the works of Mr. Miller, luminous, though 
not voluminous. The first is moral, the second 
philosophical. To begin with the moral (instead 
of ending with it) : 

«Jo Miller, sitting one day in the window of 
the Sun Tavern, in Clare-street, a fishwoman 
and her maid passing by, the woman said, 
‘Buy my souls, buy my maids! ‘Ah, you 
wicked old creature!’ said honest Jo. ‘What! 
Are you not content to sell your own soul, but 
you would sell your maid’s too?’ ” 

If this were really a joke made, hibernicé, by 
a man whose intelligence was joke-proof, there 
would be an end of the jest of imputed author- 
ship; but it is nothing of the kind. The horrid 
ery reached Mr. Miller’s ear as a detestable 
fact, and he prosed it out to his friends with the 
settled conviction that, under pretence of sell- 
ing fish, the costerwoman carried on some 
other traffic. 

This concludes the moral works of Mr. Miller. 
The philosophigal works now commence, and 
into these the sentimental element has mani- 
festly been infused. 

* It is certainly the most transcendent pleasure 
to be agreeably surprised with the confession of 
lovefromanadored mistress. A young gentleman, 
after a very great misfortune, came to his mis- 
tress, and told her he was reduced even to the 
want of five guineas. To which she replied, 
‘Tam glad of it with all my heart.’ ‘ Are you 
so, madam ? adds he, suspecting her constancy ; 
‘pray, why sof ‘ Because,’ said she, ‘I can 
furnish you with five thousand!’ ” 

This ends the Philosophical and Sentimental 
Works of Mr. Miller, heretofore (in common 
with the former) undiscerningly printed with all 
the editions of the book vulgarly denominated 
Joe Miller’s Jests. 

As to Mr. Mottley, the reduced gentleman 
and disappointed candidate for government pa- 
tronage, the gout let him live long enough to 
see many and many an impression of Joe Mil/er’s 
Jests pass from the bookseller’s counter to the 
always-rightly-appreciating public; but neither 
his name nor that of the Widow Miller appeared 
after 1739, that we can discover, in the credit 
column of Mr. Read’s ledgers. The longevity 
of misfortune and misery was exemplified in 
Mottley. He kept alive (principally between 
blankets) till the year of Joe Miller’s Jests, 
eleven. In 1750, death took him away. The 
hand of the harvestman was quickly cold, and 
almost as quickly his name sank out of recollec- 
tion. Even the generation of which he was one, 
forgot him, perhaps, notwithstanding the place 
accorded to him in some of the dictionaries of 
the time, and among the neat little memoirs 
which supplement Winchope’s tragedy of Scan- 
derbeg. lr he were remembered, it was as a 
dramatist chiefly. But Mottley’s plays have 
vanished long since into limbo, and 38 present 
and future claim to notice must rest upon his 
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intimate identification with one of the most 
permanently popular books in the English lan- 


guage. 





FRESH AT FRESHWATER. 





My reason for putting the following plain 
statement on paper is a very simple one. I wish 
to enter a protest ageinst what appears to me to 
be one of the specially crying evils of theday. It 
seems to me, then, that anybody who chooses is 
allowed to hold out—in programmes, advertise- 
ments, and the like—delusive hopes to his fellow- 
creatures, making, on paper, sorts of pro- 
mises to the public which are never to be fulfilled, 
as nobody knows better than the promise-maker 
himself. Why, to take an instance, are people 
allowed to talk to me through the advertising 
columns of the newspapers about “ Painless 
Dentistry” or “luxuriant crops of hair and 
whisker”? Is that dentistry painless? Can 
any dentistry be painless? It is surely not 
right to talk about painless dentistry, any more 
than it is to vaunt in print the virtues of that 
peculiar specific by the use of which it is alleged 
that the luxuriant whiskers can be induced to 
sprout. Ask my younger brother ? I know some- 
thing of what ambitious views in the matter of 
whisker have cost him, and I also know that, up 
to this very hour, he has never gained so much as 
a single hair by all his reckless expenditure. 

But it is not upon the subject of advertise- 
ments—newspaper advertisements, that is—that 
I propose, just now, to enlarge. My attention 
has been called to this system of delusive pro- 
mise-making, of which I complain, not exactly 
by an advertisement, using the word in its most 
ordinary acceptation, but rather by a little local 

rogramme, printed on a card, and widely circu- 
ated in the small watering-place of Freshwater, 
where I have been recently staying. 

If the reader proposes to go and reside for a 
few weeks at this village of Freshwater, in the 
Isle of Wight, I should be sorry to say any- 
thing that might deter him from doing so, but 
still I must admit that it is a place of few 
resources. You can walk along the downs, cer- 
tainly, to Alum Bay, or you can retire up the 
country and please yourself among the lanes 
with their farm-houses covered with myrtle and 
fuchsias. There is a coach, again, which runs 
twice a day to Yarmouth and back, a distance 
of about four miles; you can go to Yarmouth 
by that coach, it is certain, but what then ? 
There is nothing to be done at Yarmouth when 
you get there. If you want to vegetate for a 
while—and it is good to do so sometimes—Fresh- 
water is the right place for the purpose; but 
when you have vegetated enough, and begin to 
stand m need of a little excitement, then are you 
apt to find that Freshwater is decidedly the 
wrong place. 

I did not always think this. For one brief 
om during my stay in this small settlement, 

was under the impression that I had chanced 
upon a corner of the world so rich beyond all 
others in natural wonders and phenomena, that 





those who visited it could never feel inclined to 
ge of its being deficient to a certain point 
in those more ordinary sources of amusement 
and excitement which we poor mortals are 
usually apt to crave after. I will at once ac- 
knowledge that I was led to this conclusion by 
the document above alluded to, which came into 
my hands quite accidentally, and which was, in 
fact, to quote the card itself, “ An Abstract of 
the Beauties and Curiosities seen by Water 
from Freshwater Bay to Alum Bay.” 

IT subjoin the list of wonders : 

1. Freshwater Cavern. 

2. Watcombe Bay: a tall pyramidal rock ; 
and numerous romantic caverns. 

3. Neptune’s large Cave, two hundred feet 
deep ; small, ninety feet. 

4. Bar Cave, ninety feet deep. 

5. Highdown Cliffs, six hundred and seven- 
teen feet high. 

6. Representation of a Lady sitting in the Cliff. 

7. Frenchman’s Hole, ninety feet deep. 

8. Lord Holmes’s Parlour and Kitchen, 

9. Roe’s Hall, six hundred feet high. 

10. Old Pepper Rock. 

11. Main Bench: principal nesting-place for 
the birds called uffins, willocks, razor-birds, 
cormorants, choughs, &c, 

12. Preston’s Bower. 

13. Seratchell’s Bay: cliffs celebrated for 
their beautiful stratification, and a magnificent 
recess, which presents the exact appearance of 
a grand arch, awfully overhanging the beach 
two hundred feet. 

14. The Needles Cave, three hundred feet deep. 

15. The five Needle Rocks and Alum Bay. 

From the moment when this “Abstract” came 
into my hands, a new life seemed to develop 
itself within me. Shall I own that the old life was 
flagging a little, that I was beginning to doubt 
whether another week of Freshwater might not 
prove too much for me? Frankly, then, it was 
so. When the “Abstract” was handed to me 
by the suicidally disposed person who keeps the 
bazaar, I was just beginning to ask myself 
whether there was anything besides a fractional 
sacrifice of lodging-rent to hinder me from 
leaving the place next day, nay, that very after- 
noon, if I chose. I asked myself the question 
in an indignant fashion, for I think that I had 
begun to fall—it is one of the effects of certain 
dull places on the human subject—into a state 
of mental paralysis which made me feel that I 
couldn’t go away, however much I might wish it. 

Such was the state of my feelings before 
reading the “Abstract.” But how rapid are the 
changes to which our mental condition is liable. 
By the time that I had read that list of “ beau- 
ties and curiosities,” nay, by the time that I had 
got to Number 6 in the list, “ Representation 
of a Lady sitting in the Cliff,’ I believe that no 
earthly inducement could have persuaded me to 
leave the place till I had done full justice to 
every one of those natural phenomena, begin- 
ning at Number 1, and ending at Number 15. 

My impatience to begin was very great. I 
wanted to go on the afternoon of the very day 
which had brought me acquainted with the 
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“ Abstract.” But this was not to be. A calm day 
was, it appeared, desirable—indispensable even 
—for the carrying out of my plan. It was 
argued, and with some show of reason, by the 
nautical gentleman whom I consulted upon the 
subject, that as all the phenomena alluded to in 
the list were close in-shore, the consequences of 
any attempt to examine them with the sea in its 
present condition of roughness might be too 
dreadful to think of. I was easily persuaded of 
the truth of this statement. We might be preci- 
pitated into “ Frenchman’s Hole,” No. 7, I 
argued with myself, or smashed to pieces against 
the “ Lady sitting in the Cliff,” No. 6, and never 
be heard of more. 

There was nothing for it, then, but patience. 
Those persons who were at the seaside during 
September last will probably have no difficulty 
in remembering that the month in question was 
characterised bysome exceedingly rough weather. 
Day after day the wind blew, and the waves 
dashed against the shore with such fury, that I 
used sometimes to fear lest the Lady sitting in 
the Cliff might be dashed to atoms, or Lord 
Holmes’s parlour washed into his kitchen, or 
vice versa, before I should have the opportunity 
of seeing either the one or the other. Mean- 
while, there was, at any rate, something now to 
live for. My imagination dwelt upon these 
wonders which my eyes were still forbidden to 
behold. I used to gaze at the small projecting 
cliff which shut in our bay, and reflect with awe 
upon the marvels which lay, out of sight, beyond 
it. I used to walk along the edge of the cliff 
above, and crane my neck over to try and’ catch 
a glimpse of some of them, No.6 especially. 
* Great Heaven!” I used to say to myself, “ to 
think of that solitary figure sitting there night 
and day, tranquil and unmoved.” Or take No. 7 
again : “ How must the waters be surging and 
boiling in that whirlpool, as no doubt it is, 
which goes by the name of the ‘Frenchman’s 
Hole!’” And so I waited and speculated, and 
consulted the barometer, and the weather re- 
ports in the newspapers, and the gloomy 
mariners upon the beach. 

At last, when everything was looking just as 
bad as it could look, when the coast was bristling 
with drum signals, the barometer in the lowest 
- a andthe mariners looking to windward with 
their most despondent glances, there came a day of 
calm and sunshine, such as no one had expected 
to see before next summer, and I was solemnly 
informed thatthe weather was in allrespects fitted 
to my purpose if I still held to my determina- 
tion of going round to Alum Bay by water. 

Wonderful moment when at last we turned 
the corner beyond the projecting cliff, and that 
mysterious bit of coast, which had so long occu- 

ied my thoughts, lay stretched out before.us. 

glanced hastily along its line—there might 

have been about three miles of it visible. “To 

‘ think,” I said to myself, “of all the marvels 

contained in that comparatively small space !” 

and my breath came thick and fast as I thought 
of what was coming. 

We had soon got round the corner, and were 
rowing along slowly under the cliff, and very 





near to it indeed. There was a curious little 
hole in it, I noticed, just at the water’s edge. It 
was about four or five feet in diameter, appa- 
rently, and looked—if I may be allowed to use 
the comparison— very like the mouth of a 
London sewer. With some notion of inquiring 
whether it was at this place that the drainage 
of Freshwater ran into the sea, I was just 
going to speak to the boatman who sat nearest 
to me, when I observed that the man was now 
resting tranquilly on his oar, and apparently on 
the point of speaking himself; so i gave way. 
I got, as a reward for my courtesy, a piece of 
somewhat startling information. 

“ That, sir,” said the boatman, pointing to 
the sewer which I have described, “that is 
Freshwater Cavern.” 

“ What!” I almost shrieked. ‘That hole !” 

“ Yes, sir, that’s it,” replied the man with 
some complacency. 

I believe, in my inmost heart, that I had 
no hope of anything that was to come, after 
listening to these words. If this small open- 
ing in the rock, this crevice, was regarded 
by the inhabitants of the place in the light of a 
cavern—Freshwater Cavern—all the rest of the 
marvels noted down in that thrice - accursed 
“ Abstract” might simply turn out to consist of 
a few accidental holes in the cliff, or bits of 
rock of eccentric shape, which the nation had 
chosen to call by the first high-sounding names 
which came to hand. 

It turned out, in fact, to be so. All the 
“caverns” were of this drain-like type. Even 
those caves of Neptune, “large cave two 
hundred feet deep, small ninety feet,” which I 
had pictured to myself as vast caverns full of 
green transparent water, and in whose dark 
recesses I had intended to imagine the mer- 
maids sitting on the rock and combing their 
hair, even these suggested always the sewer’s 
mouth so strongly that there was no room left for 
any less ignoble idea. “ The numerous romantic 
caverns,” again, in Watcombe Bay, “The Rar 
Cave,’’it was the same with all of them—the main 
drainage system brought to mind at every turn. 

Lord Holmes’s Parlour again. I had not ex- 
pected very much from that. No doubt, I 
thought, the most will be made of a very little. 
There will be a spacious cave, and in some part 
of it there will be a block or blocks of stone 
which will bear a curious resemblance to a 
human figure sitting in a chair. Other blocks, 
again, will have just enough likeness to certain 
pieces of furniture for one to swear by. As 
to the Kitchen, it will no doubt be necessary to 
“make believe” a little, and, that done, it may 
perhaps become possible to make out certain 
forms in the rock, which to a strong imagination 
may be dimly suggestive of a kitchen-range, a 
dresser, and the like. There will, of course, be 
some good old legend of the dark ages forth- 
coming, some weird old story of a wicked earl 
well worth hearing. 

Poor pitiable delusion! There was nothing 
of the sort. A certain Lord Holmes, a noble- 
man concerning whom legendary lore is si- 
lent, used sometimes, when staying in the 
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neighbourhood, to go out shooting in a boat, and 
it was his custom on such occasions to land at a 
particular spot where there was a recess in the 
rock, with a convenient tract of sand in front of 
it, and there to partake of the refreshment of 
luncheon; and so the recess in question came 
to be called Lord Holmes’s “Parlour,” and an- 
other, close by, his “Kitchen.” A name bestowed 
altogether at random, and without the shadow 
of a reason to justify its adoption, the cave never 
having been used by this excellent gentleman for 
any purpose whatsoever, culinary or otherwise. 

But the crowning take-in of the whole collee- 
tion was that particular phenomenon which, as 
set forth in the “ Abstract,” had appeared the 
most likely to repay me for the effort which I 
had resolved to make in undertaking this ill- 
starred cruise. Signally as the “ beauties and 
curiosities” to which I had been already intro- 
duced had disappointed me, I had still, through 
all, entertained a lingering hope that the ‘‘ Lady 
sitting in the Cliff” would turn out well, and 
that something very startling indeed awaited me 
so soon as this especial phenomenon should be 
brought within our range of vision. I fre- 

mently asked the mariners who had me in 
charge whether we were nearing the spot from 
which a view might be obtained of this figure, 
but was always met with the same answer. 
“* You'll come upon her directly,” the first boat- 
man would say, with a sort of smack of the 
lips, 7 ge of some great intellectual plea- 
sure at hand. “ She ain’t far off.’ The second 
boatman did not speak. I thought he was not 
wholiy destitute of a sense of shame. 

“If you lean over a bit this way, sir, and look 
straight up where that edge of the cliff cuts agin 
the sky, you’ll see her,” said the first and most 
pode ok boatman, speaking just at the moment 
when my curiosity had reached its climax. 

There was at the particular place to which 
my attention was then called a little round nob 
of earth, or rock, or whatever it might be, stick- 
ing out from the cliff, and underneath this a 
long spouty projection ending abruptly in a sort 
of notch. 

* Ah! nobody ain’t done nothing to it,” said 
the shameless boatman, mistaking my expression 
of disappointment for one of surprise and delight. 
“Tt’s all natur.” 

The thing was too outrageous to be treated 
seriously. “Is it possible?” I exclaimed. 
* And who found it out ?” 

“A lady, sir,” replied the man, “ coasting 
round in a boat, just as you might be doing now. 
She come upon it all of a sudden, and ‘ Ro- 
binson,’ slie cried, for I was rowing of her my- 
self, ‘ Robinson,’ says she, ‘for gracious sake, 
what’s that? ‘You should ha’ seen her turn 
pale, and stare up at it.” 

* Tt’s like the figure-head of a ship, sir, ain’t 
it?” said the other boatman, whom, up to this 
time, I had accredited with a conscience. 

I stared with, I should think, as much inten- 
sity of astonishment as was exhibited by the 
original discoverer of this marvellous pheno- 
menon. I asked myself whether it was possible 
that I was looking in the right direction. 








* That little round nob, then,” I said, inter- 
rogatively, “is the head, 1 suppose ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said both the men in eager chorus. 

“ And that sort of sweeping projection under- 
neath is the outline of the dress ?” 

“ That’s it,” cried the men. “ Extraordinary 
resemblance, sir, ain’t it ?” 

“ Let us go on to the next phenomenon,” I 
said, faintly. 

It was a very curious thing, but it is neverthe- 
less true, that from the moment of my introduc- 
tion to the “ Lady sitting in the Cliff” I became 
sea-sick. I was exceedingly sick while we danced 
up and down in front of Frenchman’s Hole— 
another drain, with no legend; the crew of a 
French ship said to have taken refuge there— 
quite impossible—after having been wrecked on 
the rocks close by. Sick and indifferent I re- 
mained, as we dippedandrose alternately for about 
half an hour under the influence of a ground- 
swell; and the information conveyed to me as to 
the heights and depths of the different rocks and 
holes which we passed from time to time was, as 
far as 1 was concerned, entirely thrown away. 

Whether it was in consequence of our having 
got into smooth water, or because, at last, there 
really was something to see, I cannot say; but 
certain it is that when, on rounding a particular 
corner of the cliff, we drifted suddenly and un- 
expectedly into Scratchell’s Bay, my health, 
which, as I have acknowledged, had recently been 
so seriously affected, was restored as if by magic. 
Scratchell’s Bay was worth seeing. If the com- 
pilers of that celebrated “ Abstract” had con- 
fined themselves to stating that at a particular 

art of the coast there existed a remarkable and 
eautiful bay—that it was only accessible by 
water—that the rock which enclosed it was 
marked with diagonal stripes of black and 
white, alternating with the most extraordinary 
regularity, the white stripes being formed of 
chalk, and the black of flint—that the whole 
cliff thus curiously marked overhung the sea 
like an enormous alcove, so that when you got 
underneath it and looked up, your first Cake 
was to entreat your boatmen to row you out of 
the dangerous place with all possible speed—if 
the card had simply contained a statement of 
this sort, with nothing about parlours or 
kitchens, no allusions to Frenchmen’s holes or 
ladies sitting in cliffs, then, indeed, the lover of 
the marvellous would have had nothing to com- 
‘eer of, and this protest against the delusive 
1opes held out by the Freshwater “ Abstract” 
would never have been written. 

As we paddled round by the Needles—of 
which I say nothing, because everybody knows, 
from photographs and other sources, all about 
them, and how elaborately unlike needles the 
are—as we rowed round to Alum Bay, cha i 
was to land, I had leisure, being now in smooth 
water, to reflect on one especial characteristic 
which was exhibited, in a very marked degree, 
by both my boatmen. They both seemed bent 
upon convincing me, now that it was too late 
for repentance, that I had chosen the wrong 
season of the year, and the wrong kind of day, 
for making acquaintance with the “ beauties 
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and curiosities” which we had just been ex- 
amining. They made me aware of how much 
I had lost, chiefly by means of the talk which 
they held one with another as we rowed through 
the smooth waters of Alum Bay. 
“ Ah, Benjamin,” remarked Robinson, the 
stroke, looking over his shoulder at his com- 
anion as he spoke, “the gen’leman’s been un- 
ucky. If we’d ha’ had asmoother day, we might 
ha’ rowed in at them caves of Neptune, as we’ve 
done afore now,” with a glance in my direction 
—*rowed in at the great cave, and come out of 
the small one ; but it’s the wrong sort of day.” 
“ Ah,” replied the individual thus addressed, 
“ you’re about in the rights of it there. Wrong 
sort of day, and wrong time of year. Why, if 
the gen’leman had been here a little earlier, say 
the end of May or the beginning of June, he’d 
ha’ seen that bit of rock at the Main Bench all 
alive with birds—cormorants and puffins, and 
all the rest of ’em, let alone the samphire- 
gatherers hanging all over the cliffs by their 
ropes, aud that’s worth seeing, that is.” 





ENGRAVED ON STEEL. 





Bunewesurt, the great Bunglebutt, mem- 
ber of parliament for the flourishing town 
of Lower Pighurst, has come out decidedly 
strong this time! Bunglebutt, at yA time, is 
an awfully knowing blade ; a regular Adam Smith 
over the nation’s wealth collectively, and over 
his own wealth individually. 

Bunglebutt—who has been returned by a 
majority of nine hundred and ninety-nine of the 
most enlightened of Lower Pighurst, to serve 
in the imperial parliament—is admitted, on all 
hands, to be up toa thing or two; his grasp 
over the mysteries of political economy is so 
tremendous, and his appetite for statistics 
is so alarming, that ever since he came out 
with his exhaustive pamphlet, “ What will 
Britannia do when her last shovel of coals 
has been put on the fire ?” not only the Lower 
Pighurstians to a man, woman, and child, but 
the political economists and the most cunning 
staticians in all parts of the kingdom have 
combined to le the great Bunglebutt as a 
match for any two chancellors of the exchequer, 
one down and the other come on. Yet, all 
this is nothing to what the great Bunglebutt 
has since done on the momentous coal ques- 
tion. Bunglebutt is, himself, a great manufac- 
turer, and consumes no end of tons of coals 
every week. Our daily increasing consumption 
of coals so rankles in his heart that he sees the 
day when it will be all up with England and 
her coals, together. To avert this stupendous 
calamity, the mighty mind of the far-seeing 
Bunglebutt has been'hard at work, both in an 
out of parliament, until the interesting result 
has been the production of his truly stunning 
work, “Our empty Coal-cellars, and What’s to 
fill them ?” 

_ Only think! A book on the great coal ques- 
tion consisting of one thousand and one closely 
_ printed pages, filled from beginning to end with 





a never-ending variety of statistical tables, from 
which even the most hungry statician can ap- 
pease his appetite to his heart’s content ! 

Only think! Twenty-one editions — one 
thousand each—of “ Our empty Coal-cellars,and 
What’s tofill them?” devoured in the short space 
of twenty-one days, by twenty-one thousand 
admiring political economists and stunned sta- 
ticians, each and every one of whom talked 
himself clean out of breath to twenty-one more 
almost driven-mad political economists and 
stunned staticians who had not been fortunate: 
enough to make a purchase of “Our empty 
Coal-cellars, and What’s to fill them °” 

Nevertheless, twenty-one editions, of one thou- 
sand copies each, demolished in twenty-one 
days, is not half enough to satisfy the craving 
of the public upon this home-touching topic. 
All heads (especially the thickest and hardest) 
are filled with Bunglebutt. The fame of 
Bunglebutt resounds everywhere — morning, 
noon, and night. Every twenty-four hours 
the name of Bunglebutt turns up in every 
column of every morning and evening news- 
paper, no matter what may be its price or its 
political colour. Then who can wonder that 
the twenty-second and much-augmented edition 
of “ Our empty Coal-cellars, and What’s to fill 
them ?” has gone to press ? 

But at the last moment, when the panting 
public are almost at the point of frenzy for this 
twenty-second and much-augmented edition, 
the splendid idea strikes somebody that it 
should be adorned with a portrait of the great 
Bunglebutt, “beautifully engraved upon steel, 
in the highest style of art.” 

Jolterhead, the eminent photographic artist 
of Lower Pighurst, who has accomplished no 
end of cartes de visite of the mighty Bunglebutt 
in every possible pose—sometimes with his left 
foot thrown over his right foot, with his hat in 
his right hand, and sometimes with his left hand 
upon his left hip, and his hat upon the table, 
against which he rests gracefully—has just 
accomplished a great triumph, in the shape of a 
large portrait of Bunglebutt. Hence the splendid 
idea of somebody—perhaps the immortal Bun- 
glebutt himself—that “Our empty Coal-cellars, 
and What’s to fill them ?” should hereafter be de- 
livered to the panting public embellished with 
this photogra: os portrait of the great Bungle- 
butt, “ beautifully engraved upon steel, in the 
highest style of art.” 

The dreadful consequence of this “at the 
last moment” determination is, that Pickpeck, 
the engraver, is sent for, and is commandingly 
requested to engrave upon steel the portrait of 
Bunglebutt in the “highest style of art,” 
from a muzzy and black-as-your-hat photo- 
graph, as quick as “a flash of lightning.” There 
is no help for it; the public are panting for the 
twenty-second and much-augmented edition of 
“Our empty Coal-cellars, and What’s to fill 
them ?” The book is ready to go to the binder. It 
is, therefore, Pickpeck, the stipple engraver, the 
dawdling Pickpeck, who alone keeps, as it were, 
the cellar-door of publication shut up, and 
simply because he cannot engrave, “in the 
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highest style of art,” the portrait of Bunglebutt | 
as quick as “a flash of lightning.” 
owever, whether the great Bunglebutt is 
“ beautifully engraved in the highest style of 
art” or not, the art and mystery of engraving 
a portrait upon steel is not to be accelerated 
beyond “ putting on the screw,” in the shape 
of working night and day; this poor Pickpeck 
does, but engraving even a book-portrait upon 
steel is a work of time for all that; besides 
which, Bunglebutt is the proud possessor of a 
peculiar obliquity of vision in one eye, and that 
simple, if not beautifying, circumstance will 
bring much wailing and woe upon Pickpeck, 
the engraver, before Bunglebutt is done with. 

It happens to be half-past one P.M. on 
Monday, when Pickpeck has undertaken the 
“flash of lightning” impossibility. The muzzy 
and black-as-your-hat photograph has been 
delivered to him; the size of the steel plate 
has been settled upon; and so, to save time, 
although it is two miles out of his way yet on 
his way home, Pickpeck posts along to the 
steel-plate maker, to order his plate; but some- 
body ioe ordered half a dozen“ flash of lightning” 
plates five minutes before the arrival of Pick- 
peck, so Pickpeck is content to accept the pro- 
mise that he shall have his “ flash of lightning” 
plate last thing on Wednesday night, or first thing 
on Thursday morning. Here’s delay—what is 
to become of “Our empty Coal-cellars, and 
What’s to fill them?” at is to become of 
the panting public? Down with Pickpeck ! 

Pickpeck returns to his home to prepare for 
action. The first serious thing to be accomplished 
is, to carefully trace the outline of the portrait. 
Pickpeck selects a fine clear piece of gelatine, or 
glass paper, fastening it down over the portrait, 
which, being a photograph, does not show as 
perfectly through the glass paper as Pickpeck 
could desire; nevertheless, with the aid of a 
maeynogs and his properly sharpened 
etching-needle, Pickpeck manages to trace, that 
is to say, slightly to scratch or cut, on the upper 
surface of the glass paper, the outline of Bungle- 
butt’s majestic countenance, as it shows itself 
through the transparent sheet of glass paper. 

At length the steel plate arrives; whereupon 
Pickpeck well washes with turpentine the po- 
lished side thereof, besides further polishing that 
same side by friction with whiting; then he pre- 
pares to lay an etching-ground. Having firmly 
fastened a hand vice to one end of the steel plate, 
by which it may be held out at arm’s length, 
then, with sundry es of paper crumpled up, 
and placed all alight in a fire-shovel, Pickpeck 
proceeds to warm the steel plate through, from 
the underneath side, against which he is slowly 
moving the flame arising from the ignited print 
paper ; the heat being adjusted to that degree 
which, in his long experience, Pickpeck con- 
ceives to be sufficient to cause the etching- 
ground to melt and flow freely. 

The mysterious compound called etching- 
ground—carefully tied up in a piece of silk—is 
a small globe, not unlike, in size and colour, a 
rather corpulent brandy-ball : a sweetstuff known 





to most of us in our childhood. 


The steel plate being sufficiently heated, 
Pickpeck passes his silk-covered ball of etch- 
ing ground up and down the polished side of 
the steel plate: the warmth contained in it 
causing the etching-ground to flow out freely 
through the pores of the silk covering; thus 
leaving across the front of the steel plate what 
look like so many streaks of treacle. Pickpeck 
then takes up his dabber, also made of silk, stuffed 
with wadding, and to which a holder is attached; 
the entire dabber resembling most completely a 
two and a half-inch inverted mushroom. With 
this inverted mushroom-looking dabber, Pick- 
peck dabs up and down, and backwards and 
forwards, over the treacle-like streaks of etching- 
ground, until the latter have become beautifully 
manipulated into one harmonious and level tint, 
very much, in appearance as to colour, like the 
top of a hot-cross-bun. One more operation, 
and the etching-ground will be complete. Light- 
ing a wax taper—which, to yield a good body 
of flame, has been doubled up into lengths 
so as to make a cable of eight wicks, the whole 
gently twisted together, and presenting the ap- 
pearance of a peppermint-stick, only not quite 
so white to look at—Pickpeck makes of the 
steel plate, by holding it at arm’s length aloft, a 
temporary ceiling above his head, but with the 
etching-ground-covered side of the steel plate 
turned downwards. Beneath this extemporised 
ceiling, Pickpeck flickers the lighted wax taper 
of eight wicks to and fro, so that the smoke 
arising from the wax-taper flame ascending to 
the steel-plate ceiling, that smoke sinks into 
and amalgamates itself with the etching-ground, 
which is still meltingly hot ; the consequence of 
this last performance is, when the steel plate 
becomes cold, that the mixture of wax-taper 
smoke and melted etching-ground has produced 
a polished lacquer-like coating on the steel 
plate, causing it to resembie a well-japanned 
piece of black tea-tray. 

The steel plate being quite cold, and the 
etching-ground perfect enough to satisfy Pick- 
peck—who is very fastidious in all these opera- 
tions—he prepares to “turn off the tracing.” 
Putting the glass paper, upon which the coun- 
tenance of the wise Bunglebutt has been cut, 
or scratched, or traced, over a piece of white 
paper, but with the tracing uppermost, Pick- 

eck proceeds to sprinkle a little lead-pencil 
Sot on it, and then, with a small piece of 
cotton rag, sweeps, or brushes, as much of the 
lead-pencil dust into the traced lines as they 
will hold. He soon ascertains when each line 
is well filled, by their suddenly appearing black, 
owing to the white paper underneath the trans- 
parent sheet of gelatine, or glass paper. 

And now to effect the transfer of the tracing 
on to the etching-ground. The glass paper, on 
which is the “ counterfeit presentment” of the 
tremendous Bunglebutt, is laid with the traced 
side downwards upon the etching-ground itself, 
and, when it is fastened in position, Pickpeck, 
with one of his choicest burnishers, proceeds 
to burnish over the upper or non-traced-upon 
side of the glass paper. The pleasing result of 
this operation is, that, as the burnisher passes 
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along, it presses the lead-pencil dust out of the 
lines of the tracing on to the etching-ground, and 
all so perfectly, that, upon the removal of the 
glass paper, the eye of Pickpeck beholds every 
line of the tracing shining like threads of silver 
upon the black japanned-looking etching-ground. 
Now the valorous Pickpeck can com- 
mence his etching; that is to say, he, with 
his etching-graver, begins to perforate the 
étching-ground with divers and innumerable 
dots, i down into the steel, along the trans- 
ferred lines of silvery pencil-dust, represent- 
ing in outline the figure-head of the profound 
Bunglebutt. Pickpeck arranges his dots ac- 
cordingly along the lines aforesaid, just as his 
judgment conceives they will best carry out, in 
an artistic manner, this much-desired represen- 
tation. The etching completed, the bright dots 
dug into the steel—bright because surrounded 
and relieved by the black etching-ground—now 
blaze away until the etching seems to represent 
a kind of starry firmament turned upside down, 
and composed of countless illumination-lamps 
on a small scale. 

The etching completed, Pickpeck has nothing 
to do but to prepare himself, and the steel plate, 
for the “ biting-in ;” a process whereby a certain 
acid, called nitric, antagonistic to steel in all its 
notions, will do, in a few minutes, what even an 
— could not accomplish so well, were he 
to labour no endof days. But, before biting-in, 
the steel plate must be “walled,” and then 
“stopped out.” 

For the purpose of walling the plate Pick- 
peck gets a small pan of lukewarm water, into 
which he puts the wall-wax, or bordering-wax, 
as it is variously called; the same being a com- 
pound of common pitch and beeswax, in equal 
proportions. When this wall-wax is sufficiently 
softened by the warmth of the water, Pickpeck, 
upon his table, rolls it out, until it looks like an 
extra-long piece of stick-liquorice, but not quite 
so big in its cireumference ; then with the thumb 
and the first finger of both hands he presses 
the round stick of wall-wax to a flat, about 
the eighth of an inch in thickness by one inch in 
breadth. The next thing to be done is to place 
this flat strip of wall-wax on its side edge, round 
the entire etching ; wiser eit somewhat resembles 
a little great wall of China, made of hardbake, 
but without the almonds. The edge of the 
wall-wax resting on the steel plate, being se- 
curely pressed down, so as to cause it to adhere 
firmly to the plate, and not allow the acid to 
escape beneath the wall, the remainder of the 
plate— between the wall and the etching — 
although it is already covered with the etching- 
ground, is nevertheless now covered over with 
a coating of Brunswick black, fresh from the 
bottle, and laid on with a camel-hair brush ; 
the Brunswick black being carried round the 

_ base of this little great wall of China, with every 
possible care, the more effectually by such 
attentive stopping-out, to keep the acid within 
bounds, and thereby prevent “ foul biting”—a 
kind of accident most repugnant to the soul of 
Pickpeck. On the left side of the steel plate, 
while erecting the wall, and while the wax is 





still warm and pliable, Pickpeck, by a dexterous 
action of his is rs, presses out a spout to 
allow of the acid ond poured off the plate with 
increased facility. ; 

At length the stopping-out being perfectly 
dry, with a small-spouted jug half full of ma- 
lignant-smelling acid grasped in his left hand, 
Pickpeck looks one moment down upon the 
bright shining dots of his etching; the next 
moment the deed is done; the acid is poured 
on to the etching — confined within the 
limits of the little great wall of China. The 
etching-ground and the Brunswick black bei 
both impervious to all acidical attacks, the aci 
has nothing to do but to tumble headforemost 
into the dots, dug through the etching-ground 
into the steel below. e acid no sooner 
tumbles into the dots, than they almost imme- 
diately lose their brightness: just as though 
the acid, being so pugnaciously inclined to- 
wards steel, had ccihally given every indivi- 
dual bright dot a black eye. Anyhow, the acid 
is fighting for its life in these dug-out dot holes ; 
the acid is tearing off minute particles of steel, 
and throwing them up out of the dot holes in 
such multitudes as to cause a brownish cloud 
to be seen floating about the little lake, the 
pungent odour from which has already begun to 
tickle the nose of Pickpeck. But the time has 
now come for Pickpeck to interfere. Swiftly he 
pours off the acid from within the little great 
wall of China, rapidly supplying the place of 
the acid with pure water ; Shieh operation he 
repeats again and again, so as to. wash 
thoroughly the dots that have been so much be- 
laboured by the violent conduct of the acid. 
Upon pouring off the water and d ing up the 
few bubbles that have remained fon y hang- 
ing about the etching, Pickpeck comes to 
the conclusion, on a close examination, that 
the biting is sufficient. Removing, therefore, 
the wall, and washing off the etching-ground and 
the Brunswick black with turpentine, the steel 
plate once again appears silvery white: while the 
dots, owing to the vigorous performance of the 
acid, appear jet black ; whereby the mighty Bun- 
glebutt Techs up at Pickpeck in brilliant outline. 

All things, such as acid, Brunswick black, 
wall-wax, and other “ biting traps” being care- 
fully put away, Pickpeck sits down to begin 
engraving in earnest. First, then, he proceeds 
—by digging the point of his stipple-graver 
down into the steel plate, and thence chipping 
out a minute particle of that metal—to lay a 
tint of tiny dots all over the expressive face of 
Bunglebutt; sometimes placing the dots close 
together, thereby to render the finer markings 
of the features; sometimes placing the dots 
wider apart, as various muscles swell out and 
give the varied rotundities of Bunglebutt’s 
countenance. When one tint of dots has been 
laid down all over the great man’s face, Pick- 
peck, by means of a powerful magnifying-glass, 
is enabled to place a second dot close to the 
side of the first dot—Siamese-twins fashion ; 
thus he proceeds upon his way, putting a 
dot here, and a dot there, and a dot wherever 
his artistic judgment tells him a dot should be 
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placed. Such is the art and mystery of stipple- 
meerns We steel; and so Pickpeck goes on 
dotting from day to day, until he has wrought 
out, by means of these multitudinous dots, a fair 
representation of the “form and pressure” of 
a Bunglebutt “ in his habit as he lives.” 

But, say what you will, engraving upon 
steel is a very slow process; therefore Pick- 
peck has no help for it but to go on dot, 
dot, dotting, with his greatest vigour; first 
oppressed by the heat of the sun during the 
day; then, baked almost beyond endurance 
by the heat from his oil lamp at night, And 
thus, although the head of Bunglebutt, as it is 
being engraved, is no bigger than a bronze penny- 

iece, Pickpeck has to dot, dot, dot, his count- 
ess dots day after day, besides suffering from 
all the ills which an engraver’s flesh is heir to. 
These are ills that come in the shape of indiffe- 
rent gravers; one graver is too hard, and away 
flies its point as soon as it touches the steel 
plate, making, instead of a dot beautiful in 
shape and clearness, an ill-formed dent, pro- 
bably twice as big as was required for the 
purpose. Sometimes the result of this suddea 
snapping of the point of the graver is a slip, 
which brings with it loss of time—first to erase 
the slip, and then to make good the surface 
of the steel plate. The next graver, and the 
next after that, will be, in all probability, too 
soft, and here is more trouble for Pickpeck ; 
nearly half his time is lost in re-sharpening his 
gravers, for, the moment some of them touch 
the steel plate, their points get doubled up. Thus, 
Pickpeck frets and fumes, and fumes and frets, 
and carries on his work “ through difficulties of 
which it is useless to complain,” as Johnson ob- 
served concerning the labour of his Dictionary. 
Yes ; all this Pickpeck has to do, to an extent 
which makes him feel with bitter force the further 
words of the great lexicographer; for the en- 
graver dots away, day after day, “ without one 
act of assistance, one word of encouragement, 
or one smile of favour” from anybody. 

But after all this work and Jabour, after all this 
dot, dot, dotting, to get out the true light and 
shade of Bunglebutt’s sage countenance—upon 
taking a proof at this middle stage of the engrav- 
ing, the proof looks rather white and ghostly; con- 
se et my ste of power must be had quickly, 
and can be had quickly by what is called re- 
biting ; therefore, Pickpeck prepares for the more 
than usually delicate operation of “ a re-bite.” 

For laying his re-biting ground, Pickpeck 
does not use the ground he employed for 
etching upon, although that would serve the 
purpose very well; but Pickpeck is a parti- 
cular fellow in these matters, and has, there- 
fore, his special corpulent-looking brandy-ball- 
coloured ground for re-biting; yet the mate- 
rials composing these grounds are the same in 
both cases—that is to say, virgin wax, Bur- 
gundy pitch, and asphaltum; but it is by the 
most subtle cunning that the proportions have 
been varied, so as to make each ground the 
more efficacious for its particular department. 

In this operation of re-biting, the first thing 
that Pickpeck has to do, is, beautifully to clean 





the engraved surface of the steel plate with tur- 
poations then, placing a lady’s silver thimble 

of whiting upon the well-cleaned surface, 
with a little fresh turpentine added, wherewith 
to make the whiting into a kind of paste, the 
same is then laid completely over the plate, and, 
when quite dry, the superfluous whiting being 
brushed off with a clean piece of cotton rag, 
the surface of the steel plate will suddenly ap- 
pear as bright as polished silver, while every 
individual e A dot and line looks some- 
what pretty, being perfectly filled with dry and 
hard whiting. But this must be removed before 
the ground can be laid; so, with a piece of care- 
fully selected stale bread, quite free from the 
least speck of grease; Pickpeck gently rubs the 
stale bread over the engraved parts: when 
forthwith the whiting leaves the dots and lines, 
which are then observed to sparkle like dia- 
monds of the purest water. 

The steel fate being thus prepared for a re- 
biting oonk, and at the back or under side 
of the plate the proper amount of warmth 
having been fan Sy the first important thing 
for Pickpeck to do is to pass down the margin 
of the plate the silk-covered ball of re-biting 
ground, which, as if by magic, leaves in the 
wake of its passage what looks like a stroke of 
treacle. This is tom gently manipulated about 
the margin of the plate by means of a series of 
delicate pats or dabs with the re-biting dabber, 
until the ground is diffused about a thinned 
down into a homogeneous tint, like a layer of 
leaf-gold. Now comes the trial of skill; from 
this leaf-gold looking tint of re-biting ground, 
lying on the margin of the plate, Pickpeck 
begins to pass with his dabber over the engraved 
surface with the gentlest of all gentle pats, 
and, as his manipulation is this time perfect, 
the satisfactory result is, that over Bunglebutt’s 
expressive head and shoulders there presently ' 
appears a golden film of re-biting ground, the 
same resting upon the blank bits of steel 
situated between and around each line and dot 
that has been engraved — the steel plate ; 
moreover, every dot is shining away through 
the golden film of re-biting ground, like so 
many homeopathic spangles ; for if the smallest 
particle of the re-biting ground had flowed over 
the sides of any line or dot, and so down into 
these graver-made cavities, the acid would 
very politely decline to act therein. 

The next thing to be done is for Pickpeck to 
carefully cover over with his Brunswick black all 
such parts of the engraving as he does not desire 
to “os Then, once again, Pickpeck surrounds 
the steel plate with a second little great wall of 
China, composed of the same kind of wax that 
the first was made with. The Brunswick black 
being carried home to the base of this little 
great wall of China, the process of stopping-out 
the plate for re-biting is complete, while the 
Brunswick black will in a comparatively short 
time be dry enough and hard enough to decline 
letting the acid make way through its coat, so as 
to do damage to the surface of the steel beneath. 

Pickpeck prepares to pour his re-biting acid on 
the plate and within the mystic circle of wall- 
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wax. As before observed, the engraved portion 
of the plate, not stopped out with Brunswick 
black, is only covered with a delicate gold-leaf- 
looking film of re-biting ground, which, thin 
and delicate as it is, being nevertheless os 
laid, scorns the most desperate attack of the 
acid; consequently the acid aforesaid is no 
sooner poured upon the plate than it pops down 
into the dots, taking their shine off in no time. 
As in the case of the etching, so with the en- 
graving, minute particles of metal are torn 
away, whence every dot is being enlarged by 
this violent mode of proceeding on the part of 
the acid. And very sharp and attentive work 
is this re-biting, for all that Pickpeck wishes 
to accomplish, though of such great importance, 
is nevertheless—on steel—almost of a momen- 
tary nature in its working. An instant too long 
—nay, the winking of Pickpeck’s eyelids—and 
the work of days may be undone in half second. 
But fate is this time kind to Pickpeck; his re- 
biting isa success. Nay, more, though Pickpeck, 
“th his anxiety to see a proof, starts off himself to 
the steel and copper-plate printer at full speed 
in the broiling sun, as though he were walking 
for a heavy wager, his proofs are beautiful, 
for all the nice operations of the skilful 
“prover” are successful. Pickpeck would, 
notwithstanding his toils, begin to feel a little 
happy, were it not for that obliquity of vision on 
the part of Bunglebutt; which circumstance fills 
the Sent of the engraver with misgivings. But 
still he works on wmanfully, toning here, 
burnishing a little there, and attending to all 
the refinements of drawing in every part of 
Bunglebutt’s face, until he is enabled to submit 
what is, as he flatters himself, a very satisfactory 
finished proof. This, however, does not end the 
woes of Pickpeck. ‘The sons and daughters of 
Bunglebutt—to say nothing of the wife of Bun- 
glebutt’s bosom—all make their remarks uponthe 
engraving. These remarks are highly complimen- 
tary to Bunglebutt, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, very uncomplimentary to the engraver. 
The prodigious Bunglebutt himself writes a letter 
of remarks. This letter fills four pages of the 
largest cream-laid note-paper. The writing is very 
small and very close, and the remarks are directed 
at the inartistic manner in which Pickpeck has 
rendered the expression of “ the left-hand eye.” 
To speak in plain and honest English, Pick- 
eck believes that the obliquity of Bunglebutt’s 
eft eye is a positive squint—an uncompromis- 
ing squint; and that he has rendered its ex- 
— perfectly, even to its most subtle re- 
nements of drawing. However, the Bunglebutt 
family perceive in “the left-hand eye” of their 
great papa—the real live eye—only “ a stern ex- 
pression of deep meditation, combined with a pro- 
fundity of philosophical thought.” Upon that, 
Bunglebutt criticises, in three pages of closely 
_ written note-paper of the largest size, the refine- 
ment of expression to be observed in what he calls 
“ the left-hand eye ;” all of which intellectual ex- 
pression, in the united opinion of the Bunglebutt 
family, he, Pickpeck, has entirely missed. After 
this, nothing is left for Pickpeck but to throw, as 
well as he can, his whole soul into the soul of 





Bunglebutt, and to do his best to coax and coquet 
with that same left-hand eye, engraving divers 
dots, first a little on this side, then a little on that 
side, then a trifle above, then a trifle below: 
with a few ne refined dots placed in the very 
—_ of “the left-hand eye” itself. After doin 
all this, there are more journeys to the steel an 
copper-plate printer, and more finished proofs to 
be submitted, to be followed by more criticism ; 
for the Bunglebutt family think a great deal of the 
“profundity of philosophical thought” which 
they perceive in that parental “left-hand eye,” 
a most evil eye to Pickpeck. But all this 
monstrous long time the panting public are 
clamouring with frenzy for the twenty-second 
and much-augmented edition of “Our empt 
Coal-cellars, and What’s to fill them ?” pow 5 | 
lished with the portrait of the author, which 
was to have been engraved “like a flash of 
lightning,” but is not done yet. 

Consequently a finished proof has to be sub- 
mitted for a third time, and has to bea third time 
criticised ; this necessitates a fourth finished 
proof, which, although the Bunglebutt family 
still think the engraver has not quite entered 
into all the depths of expression to be observed 
in “the left-hand eye,” is happily accepted by 
them: while, taken altogether, they admit the en- 
graving to be a very nice engraving, which will 
doubtless be received by the panting public as a 
decided adornment to “Our empty Coal-cellars, 
and What’s to fill them ?” 





A MERE SCRATCH. 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. CHAPTER VI. 

Tue worthy butler had been right ; but not 
sufficiently right. Miss Vann’s faintishness 
had deepened into a swoon, and her aunt’s 
chamber, to which she had been carried, was a 
scene of some anxiety. As she regained con- 
sciousness, however, Mrs. Turnover gradually 
cleared the apartment of all extraneous company, 
and the consequence was that Esther’s first 
accents, on recovering her faculties, were heard 
by her aunt alone. Scarcely had the bright 
eyes reopened, when they were filled with a 
wild alarm. 

“ Is—is he—aunt, tell me—is he safe ?” she 
gasped. 

“ Yes—yes, dear—safe enough,” Mrs. Turn- 
over hastened to reply. “ Keep quiet, I hear Mr. 
Fanshaw——” She went to the door and called 
softly. Mr. Fanshaw’s voice was heard in faint 
response. “Is master bit? That brute’s fangs 
ain’t touched him at all, have they ?” 

To this leading question Mr. Fanshaw was 
fortunately able to reply in good faith : 

“No, Mrs. Turnover. Make yourself quite 
heasy, ma’am. They have zo¢.” 

Esther’s ears had caught the welcome word. 

“God be praised!” she uttered, fervently ; 
then, once more turning deadly white, sank 
back upon the pillow. 

Mrs. Turnover administered new restoratives, 
and soon saw the colour returning. 

Well, you are a one, I must say,” the good 
lady could not help remarking. “So bold 
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when there was danger, and such a coward, 
now there’s none! But, there now, never mind, 
lie you still for half an hour—and—then 
Mercy, girl, what’s this?” added Mrs. Turn- 
over, turning almost as pale as her patient had 
done a minute before. 

“ That ?” cried Esther, laughing. “ My dear 
aunt, nothing. A mere scratch.” 

“ Not from the dog ?” 

“ Dog! No—no—no, dear. Calm yourself,” 
said Esther, hastily. “I was plucking a rose, 
Sir George addressed me‘suddenly, and I got a 
scratch—that’s all.” 

* Lor, what a turn it giv’ me!” said her 
aunt, sitting down onthe bed, with her hand on 
her portly side. ‘“ No wonder, for there’s all 
the mark of the beast’s foam close to it, on 
your wristband. I shall take and snip it off.” 

She did so, and also washed and bound up 
the passive hand, to all of which Esther sub- 
mitted placidly. 

* And now,” said Mrs. Turnover, “I must 
go and titivate myself a bit. I ’spects some- 
body else will be a-wantin’ of me.” (I wonder if 
Fanshaw’s giv’ the letter!) “Now, you lay 
quiet as a mouse for half an hour. I shall putt 
myself to rights in Dolly’s room, so’s not to 
worrit you, a-bobbing about. Get a sleep if 
you can, if ’tis only a wink.” 

Not even the relief obtainable from a nap of 
this duration was yet vouchsafed to Esther. 
She did, indeed, close her eyes, until her aunt, 
after a minute’s rummage among the treasures of 
her wardrobe, trotted off to an adjoining room, 
and closed the door. Then, however, she rose 
from the bed, and, kneeling beside it, poured out 
her soul in gratitude to the great Defender, who 
had, through her feeble hand, turned aside so 
great a peril. Then, in the reaction that succeeds 
itense excitement, sleep deigned to visit her. 

A few minutes had elapsed, when the door 
of the apartment to which Mrs. Turnover had 
retired, opened softly, and displayed that lady 
listening, and lacing her stays. Finding all 
quiet, she advanced a step or two in the direc- 
tion of Esther’s room, and this enables us to re- 
cord the fact that the good lady usually wore, 
under her dress, an uncertain-coloured petticoat, 
which might be described as pepper-and-salt, 
with a dash of mustard, and whose brevity 
authorises the addition that she regarded black 
cotton stockings, with grey worsted tops, as 
becoming and economical wear. 

What article of dress the lady had forgotten 
to take from her drawer, is not material to this 
narrative. She deemed it essential, since, with 
great care and pains, she made her way noise- 
lessly into the chamber, and was stretching out 
her hand to the half-opened drawer, when a 
murmur from the sleeper’s lips caught her ear. 
She stopped. Againthe murmur. It sounded, 
this time, like somebody’s name. 

“Eh !—Wha—at ?” said Mrs. Turnover, 
softly. ‘ What's that?” 

She had advanced just beyond the curtain of 
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Esther’s couch, and, by merely revolving on 
the stately pedestals we have already referred | 
to as clothed in black and grey, without moving 


from her place, could distinguish Esther's 
face. The cheek was flushed, and, even in 
sleep, a tear was upon it, while her lips moved 
in feverish action. For a moment, her words 
were inaudible, then shaped themselves into : 

** Safe !—Safe!—My life!—My more than 
life !—George !” She breathed a profound sigh, 
and sank into quiet rest. 

* Well—I—never !” were the first words the 
listener’s quivering lips attempted to frame. 

After a moment, Mrs. Turnover appeared to 
rally her disordered thoughts. She faced the 
bed. As she gazed on the pretty sleeper, a tear 
crept into her eye, and if something in the facial 
angle did direct it down the nose instead of 
the cheeks, there was no less honour due to the 
generous source from whence it came. 

Then she glanced at the half-open drawer, 
and the reflection: ‘ How lucky ’twas I come 
back for my bustle! How things do bob up 
unexpectedly !” passed through her mind. 

With that, the kind soul turned, and observ- 
ing, if possible, double caution, stole back to 
the chamber she had left. Good woman! If 
Turnover could see you now, that often-quoted 
man must have acknowledged his confidence in 
your frank and single-hearted nature not mis- 
placed, and that the most complimentary of all 
his last speeches did not exceed your desert. 

That Mrs. Turnover did not experience a 

ang of disappointment, is not pretended. 
The credit claimed for her is mainly io to the 
readiness with which she confessed to herself 
that, whatever might be the issue of Esther’s 
attachment, the fact of its existence was an abso- 
lute and insuperable bar to her own pretensions. 

“Pretty, sweet creetur!” said Mrs. Turn- 
over, as » finished her lacing before the glass, 
and saw (but she was not apostrophising ¢ia‘) 
a large coarse torso in the aforesaid dirt- 
coloured petticoat, and a square head with short 
grizzled hair. “ Lord bless my soul! what an 
old gaby I had nearly gone and been! Cunning 
little ’ussy that you be! You'd never ha’ 
told me—not you! And think of all that pur- 
tence of anger last night, and wouldn’t even 
stoop—my lady wouldn’t—to open the door for 
him! And she’d on’y seen his pictur’, a’ter 
all! Well, love’s a queer thing! There goes 
the cussed string!” Lace renewed, and Mrs. 
Turnover continued: “ ‘ George, she called 
him! Well, people és bold, asleep !” 

The good lady hastily completed her toilette, 
resuming her original or working garments, aud, 
after one peep at the still slumbering Esther, 
hurried down stairs in search of Mr. Fanshaw. 

That gentleman’s movements, since we last 
saw him, had been characterised by considerable 
indecision. The important letter had been con- 
fided to him, with instructions to use his own 
discretion in the mode of delivery. But for 
this mysterious addition, the worthy man would, 
no doubt, have adopted the common-sense course 
of placing it beside his master’s other letters 
on the breakfast-table. As, however, this pro- 
ceeding seemed to demand no particular exer- 
cise of discretion or delicacy of touch, Mr. 








' Fanshaw at once rejected it, as a non-fullilment 
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of his mission, and, wandering about with the 
document in his hand, speculated within him- 
self how on earth Cupid’s postmen usually exe- 
cuted their office. 

During his hesitation the letter-bag arrived, 
uncommonly full. A moment afterwards, the 
footman entered with some breakfast articles. 

“ Master’s coming down, Mr. Fanshaw.” 

“Ts he? Anchovy toast. Run, Thomas 
—quick !” said the butler, hurriedly. His eye 
had rested on the silver muffin-dish, and an 
idea, bright as its own beaming cover, occurred 
to him. He lifted it, hesitated—would it 
—— Sir George’s step approached. In 

is flurry, Mr. Fanshaw dropped the note on 
the mufin. There was no time to recover it; 
he replaced the cover. 

The baronet entered, glanced hastily over 
the ranks of letters, looked relieved, and sat 
down to breakfast. At this instant, Mr. Fan- 
shaw, standing opposite, caught sight of the 
portly figure of Mrs. Turnover, executing, out- 
side the half-open door, a series of wild and 
agitated movements, the object of which he 
could only interpret as either a request to 
know if he had yet presented the letter, or an 
injunction to do it, if he had zof. So earnest 
grew the pantomime, that Mr. Fanshaw made 
a movement to withdraw, and join her. 

* Stay a moment, Fanshaw,” said his master, 
who had opened a letter. 

Unable to explain further, the butler gave 
Mrs. Turnover a reassuring smile, and signifi- 
cantly pushed the muffin-dish an inch or so 
nearer to his master. Finding this had not the 
tranquillising effect he expected, Mr. Fanshaw, 
observing that Sir George was still absorbed 
in his letter, ventured to raise the lid, just suffi- 
ciently to afford the anxious lady an opportu- 
nity of noticing the promising aspect of affairs, 
while at the same time he directed a trium- 

hant glance through the door. In acknow- 
edgment, Mrs. Turnover threw up ber arms in 
some species of ecstasy, flung her apron over 
her head, and staggered away. Mr. Fanshaw 
stared after her in some perplexity. 

“Now, that didn’t sim like j’y,” was his 
reflection. He began to wish he could regain 
the letter. 

*“ Fanshaw !” 

“Yes, Sir George.” 

“ Fanshaw! Oh, you will present my com- 
‘ge to Miss Vann, and beg her, when she 

as fully recovered, to afford me an opportunity 
of expressing my acknowledgments of the great 
service she has this day rendered to me, and, 
indeed, to all my household.” 

“Yes, Sir George.” 

“Stay, give me a muffin.” 

* Muflin, Sir George ?” 

* Muffin.” 

At that supreme moment the butler was con- 
scious of the reappearance of Mrs. ‘Turnover, 
now in an unmistakable attitude of despair, 
while Dolly, equally agitated, peeped over her 
shoulder. It was, however, too late. Mr. Fan- 
shaw had placed the fatal dish within reach, 
and was preparing to beat a precipitate retreat. 





“ Take off the cover,” said George. 

Mr. Fanshaw obeyed. One glance revealed 
the fact that the steam-saturated letter had 
begun to imbibe the rich fluid below, and, 
having once tasted thereof, was rapidly be- 
coming inebriated. 

“Why, what in the name of——” began 
George, lifting it curiously with his fork. “Here, 
take this away! Something has got into it.” 

* Bless me, so there be!” cried the butler, 
as he whipped off the dish, muttering some- 
thing about “ the baker.” . 

“Lor! What a providence!” gasped Mrs. 
Turnover, as Mr. Fanshaw presented her with 
the recovered treasure, dish and all. Snatching 
off the letter, the good woman hurried away. 

For some time after he had finished both his 
letters and his breakfast, the young baronet 
remained at the table, immersed in thought. 
With an effort, he rose and went into his study. 
There he took two or three restless turns, then 
rang the bell, and flung himself into a chair. 

Now for my fate,” he muttered. 

A servant appeared. 

“ Desire the coo——” George checked him- 
self. ‘Say to Mrs. Turnover that I shall be 
glad to see her for a minute.” 

* Mrs. Turnover’s awaitin’, Sir George,” was 
the — reply. ; 

* Beg her to come in.” 

Mrs. Turnover, quietly attired, came in. 
Though on a large scale, and of that general as- 
pect which a fastidious critic might have de- 
scribed in the not uncommon expression “ vul- 
gar,” the worthy cook was, for her style,a person- 
able woman. It may further be that the conscious- 
ness of a generous purpose had imparted to her 
countenance and manner a degree of softness 
and dignity not usually to be found there. At 
all events, her young master thought he had never 
seen her look so comely since the days when, as a 
schoolboy, he had not disdained to receive sur- 
— dainties at that large and liberal 

and. 

“ Sit down, I beg,” said Sir George. 

Mrs. Turnover bobbed a curtsey, and re- 
mained standing. 

* Sit, sit, my good friend,” said Sir George, a 
little impatiently. 

“ Beggin’ your pardon, Sir George,” was the 
reply, “ I prefer standin’.” 

Sir George rose. 

. Mrs. Turnover cleared her throat, twitched 
her apron nervously, and began : 

“T was wishful, Sir George, to give hanser, 
so quick as I could, to what you was a-saying 
of, last night. I’ve been considerin’ of it, as you 
hordered, Sir George, and, with my respectful 
dooty and thanks, I shall be most ’appy’— 
George’s heart stood still— for to remain your 
cook; but as to being your wife, I’d rayther, 
when I doos marry, keep to my hone spear.” 

“ Of your feelings on such a point, my good 
Barbara, you must, of course, be the best 
judge,” said the much relieved suitor ; “but do 
not decide hastily.” 

“?Tis settled, Sir George ; and I’m very 
glad to see you take it so kindly, sir. I was 
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afeard, seeing how earnest you was, that you 
might be disappinted,” said the honest cook. 

George took the good woman’s hand, and 
was hypocrite enough to allow a shade of tran- 
quil resignation to be perceptible in his counte- 
nance as he replied, with a melancholy smile, 
that it was not his first disappointment, and he 
should overcome it as he might; adding, after 
a decent pause, that he should dine at home 
that day, and expected two friends. 

Mrs. Turnover curtseyed, and prepared to 
withdraw ; but, pausing a moment, remarked : 

* Hevery day I lives, I has occasion to bless 
2 last words as hever hissued from the lips 
of T.” 

“ Tea?” said George, absently. 

“The same was as follers,”? resumed Mrs. 
Turnover. ‘He was total unconscious. In- 
deed, we thought he were gone, when, sud- 
denly, he opens one eye, and winks twice; 
which meaning ‘ stimilants,’ they was giv’, and 
he says, faintly: ‘Fishes don’t enjy bilin’ 
water. Thinking he was a wanderin’, we 
nodded cheerful-like; but he goes on: ‘A 
dillykid female ’oodn’t live long at the bottom 
of the Harctic Sea.’ After that, we thought he 
was going; but, with a great heffort, poor dear, 
he just manages to hadd: ‘Theer’s social dif- 
ferences. While there is, stick to’em. When 
there ain’t, don’t let em stick to you. Adoo!’” 

* Your excellent husband seems to have re- 
served many results of his experience to a very 
late moment !” remarked George. “ At this pre- 
cise moment, my mind is, I fear, too fully occu- 
pied with selfish thoughts to appreciate them 
properly. I have this morning escaped an 
imminent peril” (more than one, his thought 
suggested), “and I am impatient till I have 
thanked my deliverer. Is your niece sufficiently 
recovered to afford me the opportunity ?” 

Mrs. Turnover considered that, by this time, 
she was, and would hasten to see if such were 
the case. 

“TI have played the boobylong enough,” soli!o- 
quised the master of the mansion, left alone. 
“ Honesty and common sense inspire me! I 
will tell her the whole truth, and then ig 

Mrs. Turnover had a harder task than she ex- 
pected. Her niece was indeed awake, and, 
calmed and invigorated by her unwonted 
siesta, looked as charming as need be. But 
the going down—except for the single end of 
going away—was not to be thought of. 

At length, Mrs. Turnover lost all patience. 

“ Well, of all the contrairy creeters I ever did 
see, you beats all! You wentered your life to 
protect hisn—nay, I believe,” added Mrs. Turn- 
over, darkly, “you’ve actially been a-dreamin’ 
of him.” Esther started. “Child, you Joves 
him! Won’t you go down-stairs ?” 

“ Tf what you say were true, ma’am,” Esther 
replied, with burning cheeks, “you, of all 
people, should be the last to force me into his 
presence.” 

“ Highty-tighty ! 





Who wants to force your 


ryal ’ighness? And why should J be the last 
to make you do what in your ’art you wishes ?” 


demanded the cook, losing all control of her 





temper. “Now, look here. If you don’t go 
down and be thanked like a reasonable woman, 
Pll go to master myself, and tell him flat that 
you was a-making love to his pictur. Now!” 

* Aunt, aunt! I could not have believed that 
you would have been so cruel—so—so— 
wicked,” said Esther, bursting into tears. 

“Cruel! Wicked!” ejaculated Mrs. Turn- 
over, aghast. “ Why, what——” 

“To compel me, Culing as you say and be- 
lieve I do, to hold any further itercourse with 
this gentleman, to whom, miserably for your- 
self and for him, you are about to be married !” 

“Hoh! Zhat’s it? Who said we was going to 
be married ?” said her aunt, in an altered tone. 

* Have you not accepted his offer ?” 

* Who’s gone and put ¢/a¢ nonsense into your 
little head ?” asked her aunt, with an assump- 
tion of so much innocence that Esther gazed at 
her in dumb surprise. “Don’t you think it 
may as I might like to hear what they’d say 

elow, without railly meaning to make such a 
ninny of myself as that comes to? P’raps Pda 
fancy to tease Mrs. Mapes. But, theer, a joke’s 
a joke, and if master had his’n, why, I’ve had 
mine.” 

“Oh, aunt, I am so glad!” cried Esther. 
“How wise! how prudent! how disinterested !” 

* But, good gracious, child! you stand chat- 
terin’ here, and master’s waiting! Now, Esther, 
I insist upon your going instant down. I’m not 
going to be married to him a bit, and so I’ve told 
him. Why, whatever is the matter with the girl?” 
continued Mrs. Turnover, flushing with anger 
and excitement. “ You was glib enough to hi 
pictur. As I’m a livin’ ’oman, I'll tell him.” 

The movement she made to quit the room 
decided Esther. 

“Stay, stay, aunt!” she exclaimed. “T will 
go down. It will be better—in the end.” 

Uttering the last words almost in soliloquy, 
she quitted the room. 

The dialogue above recorded had allowed Sir 
George a little time for renewed self-examina- 
tion and the arrangement of his thoughts, so 
that, on Miss Vann making her appearance, 
wearing very much the aspect of an empress 
whose privacy has been invaded by the exigen- 
cies of a public audience, he was prepared to 
meet her with a dignity equal to—and an ease 
greater than—her own. 

Having made his purposed acknowledgments 
for the service she had, at such imminent per- 
sonal hazard, rendered to himself and people, 
George respectfully bespoke her further atten- 
tion for a few moments, and thereupon related, 
without stint or pause, the history of his en- 
gagement to Miss Mulcaster, its abrupt and 
hopeless termination, his own mad yielding to a 
wild and foolish impulse, the attempt he had 
nevertheless felt it incumbent on him to make, 
to carry it out, and its failure. In making these 
humiliating confessions, he trusted his patient 
hearer would at least give him credit for sincerity 
of purpose. Had Miss Vann’s estimable relation 
accepted the overture he had been induced to 
make, nothing should have been wanting on his 
part that might reconcile her to the duties of her 
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new station. Her reason and foresight, however, 


which put his entirely to shame, had suggested | 
a course of greater wisdom, and more likely to | 


conduce to the happiness of both, thus leaving 
him, the speaker, free to—to——” 

“ To ??? 

“To make a fitter choice.” 


Miss Vann must be forgiven for observing She held out the other. 
that there did not appear to be any choice in | 


the,matter. 


Str George Gosling had indulged the hope that | 
the course of his remarks would have indicated | 


somewhat premature declaration, had she a right 
to dispute it on that ground alone? After a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, breaking into a bright smile, 
she gave him her hand. It was the /eft. 
| George ye to be superstitious on this 
subject. He hesitated : 
| “A half forgiveness?” he asked, smiling. 
**Good Heavens, what is this ?” exclaimed 
the young man, thinking only of the dog. 
“Nothing. The rose,” said Esther. 
George was much relieved. He took the 


his having arrived at sounder views; aware of | little hand tenderly, and kissed it. 


the selfishness which lay at the root of his in- | 


temperate vow, he cast it to the winds. 


Miss Vann was aware that those atmospheric 


There followed a little further conversation, 
| with which we have no other concern than to 
know that it resulted in an understanding that 


agents — a very extensive treasury of the engagement (for such it must now be con- 
> 


the kin 
as to the legal transfer. 
beyond her province. 
George good morning. 


Sir George considered that it could scarcely 
rove such to him, unless his hearer vouchsafed 


ier attention a little longer. 
But there was nothing more to say. 


Her pardon. There was. Everything. 
_ How? 
Thus. He had frankly described his en-. 


gagement with Miss Mulcaster, how their 


intimacy, began in childhood, had ripened into 
what he had been accustomed to regard 


as a mutual attachment, and how, on the | 


very threshold of their union, one of the 
arties had recoiled from the bargain. 
low, thus rudely dealt, had awakened in his 
heart a serious doubt whether Miss Mulcaster 
had ever felt towards him as she permitted 


him to believe; while the speaker, on his part, | 


was disposed to question whether, in his esti- 


mate of her character, he had attached suffi- | 


cient importance to a certain weakness and 
frivolity which underlay her more attractive 
qualities. In one word, George must acknow- 
ledge he no longer adored the idol of his boy- 
hood. 
Dreams were over for him. Henceforth, he 
stooped to truth, to reason, to reality. These 
—and how much more he would not add—he 
believed he had discovered in—in her who had 
so patiently listened to his discourse. 

t was well that George’s speech came to a 
conclusion. Esther had turned very white, and 
looked so likely to faint, that he had to place 
her in a chair. 
effort, and George, encouraged by the returning 
colour, and a faint smile that straggled about 
her lips, ventured to return to the charge. 

During those appeals and explanations, to 
which George’s historian has done but indif- 
ferent justice, the mind of his hearer had fluc- 
tuated not a little. Touched at length to the 
heart by his frank and earnest manner, she 
ended by believing every syllable. Strange and 
sudden as was the attachment he had formed 
for her, something seemed to whisper her that it 
was of more genuine and selena growth than 
that from whose ashes it had sprung ; and if the 
exciting circumstances of the hour had led to a 


but, nevertheless, entertained doubts 
That, however, was 
She would wish Sir 


The | 


He had tested her, and found her mortal. | 


She rallied, however, with an | 


sidered) should be kept secret for a period of 
, twelve calendar onde, subsequently reduced 
ito six, and ultimately, on petition, to three, 
‘during which no communication whatever was 
to take place between the contracting parties. 
To this last condition Miss Vann held firm. 
|Sir George was to enjoy a period of three 
‘months for undisturbed self-examination. If, 
'then, the impression that he now knew his 
‘own mind was sufficiently confirmed, he would 
use his discretion as to announcing the en- 
gagement ; but any word of marriage, or allu- 
sion to that event, within one twelvemonth, 
was to nullify the whole transaction. 

Article the last. Sir George was to order 
the carriage forthwith. 
| He did so, and led the young lady to the door, 
still looking wistfully at the bandaged hand. 

“TI fear you are suffering more than you will 
confess ?” he said. 
| “Ido not feel it at all,” replied Esther, with 
her radiant smile. 
| “IT shall send to inquire the progress of the 
cure.” 

“Tt will be your last communication, then,” 
said Esther. ‘‘ Remember our conditions.” 

“Nay, but I ani really anxious——” 

“Nonsense,” said Esther, laughing, “ a mere 


seratch !” 


CHAPTER VII. 
It was some weeks after the momentous oc- 


| 
| currences above related, that Mrs. Mulcaster and 
| her fair daughters found themselves together in 
| their pretty drawing-room, following, or attempt- 
| ing to follow, their accustomed avocations. 
Miss Mulcaster, pale and sweet as a lily that 
has peeped out in the confidence of May, and 
been nipped by that inclement season, seemed, of 
the three, to have made the greatest efforts to 
be industrious, and to have succeeded least. 
Her harp, with one string snapped (a catas- 
trophe that brought the day’s practice to a con- 
clusion), stood on one side; some work lay on 
the other. Before her was an unfinished land- 
scape, with something terrible in the sky, and, 
in the foreground, an incomplete traveller, who 
had reined up his steed in very natural con- 
sternation at the weird aspect of things. A 
perfect parapet of books, blue, red, mauve, 





yellow, evinced that the young lady had tried, 
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by every ordinary means, to exorcise the demon 
of unrest before folding her white hands and 
yielding fairly to the languid inactivity in which 
we find her. 

It had been a week of much uncertainty and 
discontent. The mere material absence of George 
was an evilin itself. Nobody ever bore teasing 
like him. Never was a victim whose gentle 
retorts gave greater zest to provocation! These 
leasures had departed, and left a weary void. 

he hours his presence had enlivened must be 
tilled up somehow, and every attempt to do this 
in a satisfactory manner had ended in signal 
failure. As for the cause of his absence, that was, 
by consent, ignored, as a matter at once too 
distressing for laughter, and too absurd for 
tears. 

Mrs. Muleaster had proposed change of scene 
for her injured darling, and had even written 
surreptitiously to a friend, Lady Mary St. Co- 
lomb, at Ryde, on the subject of cheerful lodg- 
ings ; but Mildred, on being sounded, at once 
announced her intention of remaining where she 
was, until—until—no matter——To which period 
the project was accordingly deferred. 

Remarkable rumours ‘had reached The Haie 
during the past week. That something of 
an unusual nature had occurred at Gosling 
Graize could not admit of a doubt. But what 
was it? The hundred tongues of rumour some- 
times confound each other, and nothing comes 
of the Babel but a desperate rout. There was 
no coherence in the advices from the village 
with which Gosling Graize held its most inti- 
mate relations. If, for example, as alleged, Sir 
George had shown symptoms of aberration of 
intellect, how should the cook’s having killed a 
dog in the same condition have been the means 
of her master’s recovery? Or how should the 
reported betrothal of Sir George to a young 
lady of enormous wealth, and descent little 
short of royal, have proved so unacceptable to 
a very illustrious personage as to induce the 
Reverend Mr. Phlunkey to decline the publica- 
tion of the banns for the ensuing Sunday? 
Again, why should the decease of the dog throw 
the cook, who killed him, into such a frenzy of 
despair, that nothing short of the marriage of 
Sir George with a Miss Van Splagen, who was 
a remote connexion of the burgomaster of 
Saardam, restore her equanimity? The cook, 
the dog, the lady, and Sir George, seemed, in 
short, to be engaged in a sort of reel, into which 
the butler, though without a partner, was per- 
petually intruding and creating the most perplex- 
ing complications. 

Vague and cursory allusions had fallen from 
casual visitors ; but those parties had invariably, 
like skaters approaching a spot marked “ danger- 
ous,” dune swiftly off into indifferent topics, 
having that forced flavour that indicates, unmis- 
takably, how imminent had been the peril. 
Into these poor Mrs. Muleaster, burning with 
anxiety to understand what had really happened, 
was compelled to follow. Come what might of 
Gosling Graize and its proprietor, it was not for 
her to express one word of interest in the 
matter, But she compared notes in private 








with her younger daughter, and was at no pains 
to conceal her disquietude. 

“You may smile, Louisa, and arch your 
brows, but mark my words. That boy, in his 
excitement, has done something rash — com- 
mitted himself, I mean, to some folly that it 
may tax all the ingenuity of his friends to set 
aside, and may, after all, entail upon him 
lasting misery.” ; 

“Be quite easy, dearest mamma,” replied 
Louisa, ‘“‘and mark my words. In another 
week George will be among us on the same 
footing as before.” 

Her mother smiled at the bold prophecy, but 
shook her head. 

“I know George Gosling,” she said. 

* And I Mildred Mulcaster,” said Louey. 

As the ladies sat together on the day we have 
mentioned, a visitor waited upon them, the an- 
nouncement of whose name seemed to create a 
subdued sensation not wholly complimentary. 

** Miss Shrapnell.” 

This lady was the last that remained unmar- 
ried of the very numerous daughters of the late 
Lord Boombe. The deceased nobleman had 
been a quiet, mild-mannered little man, shy and 
nervous to the last degree. His disposition 
was so gentle and humane that it seems like a 
pleasantry to state that his whole existence was 
passed in the invention of the most terrific 
agents for the destruction of the person and 
property of his fellow-men. 

To him is society indebted for the first con- 
ception of that delicate little instrument the 
Seaquake shell, whose mere fillip suffices to 
hurl the largest line-of-battle ship that ever 
swam fifty fathoms out of her native element. 

To Lord Boombe the world’s best acknow- 
ledgments are considerably overdue for that 
beautiful adaptation of steam-power to militar 
ends, which, at the distance of three miles, will 
effect the annihilation of an entire battalion, co- 
lonel, drummers, band, doctor, and all, in the 
insignificant space of one minute and a half. 

Encouraged by obtaining, after a correspond- 
ence of thirty-five years, the consent of govern- 
ment to test the value of this last invention on 
the very first favourable opportunity, his lord- 
ship next turned his attention to the perfecting 
his balloon siege-bomb, calculated to reduce, 
at one discharge, the most powerful fortress in 
Europe, when a slight explosion in his labora- 
tory, so trivial as to have been mistaken b 
the butler for the cat sneezing, shattere 
his nervous system, and, in fact, originated the 
illness from which he died. 

The family mansion, Battery-Boombe, was 
curious in itself, as representing the old system 
of Vauban adapted to the residence of a small 
British family. It had a drawbridge, moat, and 
wall, with salient and re-entering angles com- 
plete, although it was almost beyond the range 
of possibility that any rational human being 
would sally or re-enter thereby. There was 
a laboratory and a guard-room, besides another 
apartment or two, the whole made bomb- 
proof with a covering of earth twelve feet thick, 
the six young ladies inhabited the casemates, 
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until, finding, in due course, mates of another 
description, they were discharged—married— 
like shots fired at regular intervals. The sixth 
and now the sole, Miss Shrapnell, formed, with 
her own modest establishment, the entire garri- 
son holding Battery-Boombe, from which she 
descended, grenade in hand, whenever a fitting 
opportunity for exploding the same with effect 
seemed to present itself. 

Miss Shrapnell, like her excellent father, had 
a soft, silken manner, which went some way to- 
wards winning entrance into the good graces 
of all who were not forewarned of what was 
likely to ensue. She had a knack of possessing 
herself of every species of unwelcome news. 
She would mould and condense the same into 
a verbal ball, and, having first artfully created 
a little garden of delight, in which everybody 
was completely happy and at ease, bang went 
the shot into the very midst, and off, in the con- 
fusion, sailed Miss Shrapnell, exulting. 

Mrs. Mulcaster was fully aware of this little 
peculiarity, and felt towards her visitor much 
the same regard and confidence with which 
James the First might have welcomed Guy 
Fawkes, had that gentleman escaped and pre- 
sented himself at a levee. 

-Sweetly and softly Miss Shrapnell came melt- 
ing into the room. 

* Dear friends! Af last. Hush—stop. Dear 
Miss Muleaster, for one moment, I implore 
you—don’t stir—don’t even breathe! Heavens! 
what a picture!’ (She drew a deep inspira- 
tion.) “Enough! Thanks. You three dear, 
beautiful, and happy beings,” continued the en- 
thusiastic lady. “ What a giftis yours! With- 
out uttering one syllable, without the move- 
ment of a muscle, you have been able to make 
a poor solitary creature happy for the day. How 
bright you look——” 

** Louey, draw down that blind,” said Mrs. 
Mulcaster. 

“— how tranquil! how serene! Dear Mrs. 
Mulecaster, how sweetly this troublesome world 
glides onwards with its favoured few! Nature, 
art, destiny, seem to enter into little plots to 
make certain people happy. Are you not of these, 
dear friend? Confess, now—are you not as 
perfectly coutent as human heart can desire ?” 

* J—I am very content and happy—in my sur- 
roundings,” said the lady addressed, suspiciously. 

* Coutent !” moaned Miss Shrapnell. “ Then, 
may Heaven forgive you!” 

* Well, I hope so,” said Mrs. Mulcaster, still 
on her guard. “But may I ask why ?” 

“Content! Simply content! Your glorious 
Mildred! Your ae. twining Louey !” 

“Tam called a parasite!” said Miss Louisa, 
pretending to pout. 

“ With such blessings as these, my dear Mrs. 
Mulecaster,” continued their visitor, in an ad- 
monitory tone, “I hold flat contentment no- 
thing short of crime! This dear nest of yours 
. always reminds me of——Dear me! Mildred, 
darling, you know everything—what’s that that 
builds upon the sea?” 

“Js it ariddle?” asked Mildred, 

“No; a question.” 





“ A duck,” said Mildred, languidly. 

“Nonsense, my dear; a hal—something. 
Well, The Haie always reminds me of the hal 
thing. Sunshine and smooth waters. Not one 
ripple. Not one cloud.” 

Mrs. Mulcaster became seriously alarmed. 
Miss Shrapnell had evidently covered the 
enemy, and was fingering the lanyard of her 
gun. If Mildred could only be got out of 

, all was well. 

* Mildred, sweet,” she said, anxiously, “ Miss 
Shrapnell, I am sure, will kindly excuse you. 
Remember your little walk.” 

Mildred, sweet, was, however, insensible to 
the danger, and, being indisposed for any little 
walk, retained her seat. 

“Well, J, at all events, must go my way,” 
resumed Miss Shrapnell. “Five minutes in 
this dear, tranquil house does more for me than 
an hour elsewhere. It tones and braces me. 
The music of the spheres (which must have 
been something highly gratifying) might surely 
find a parallel in the quiet soothing harmony 
that pervades this blessed mansion. Do you 
know, I always feel inclined to call it ‘home’ ?” 

“Tam sure you could not pay it a more wel- 
come compliment than by making it such as 
much as possible,” said the lady addressed, pre- 
paring to bow the visitor out as promptly as 
politeness allowed. 

“ Adieu, then, my happy Three!” cried the 
affectionate lady, and, to Mrs. Mulcaster’s equal 
surprise and relief, tripped harmlessly away. 
Still, there was a lurking gleam in her eye, like 
the glimmering ofa portfire, and Mrs. Mulcaster 
could hardly bring herself to believe that Fawkes, 
after laying his powder with such manifest pains, 
would depart without applying the match. 

Her misgiving was correct. The bonnet of 
Miss Shrapnell, like the muzzle of a gun sud- 
denly run out, reappeared at the door. She 
smiled sweetly on the three : 

“ Heard the news ?” 

* No!” exclaimed Mildred. 

“ Sir George Gosling is engaged to his cook.” 

Miss Shrapnell softly closed the door, and 
drove away in the highest glee. Never had she 
delivered a calmer, more accurate, and more dis- 
comfiting shot. It was some minutes before the 
excellent lady could compose herself, fitly, to 
the preparation of another little missile, in- 
tended for a quiet family who, she had ever 
reason to believe, had money in a country bank 
that had suspended payment that morning. 

The explosion of an actual bomb in the 
drawing-room of The Haie could hardly have 
produced greater consternation. Mildred threw 
up her arms with a cry of horror. Louisa 
burst into tears. Mrs. Mulcaster, better pe 
pared for the fatal tidings, thought only of their 
effect upon her darling—on whom she lavished 
every consolation her mind could suggest. But 
Mildred repulsed her; not harshly, however. 
Self-reproach was the dominant feeling. George 
had done only what he had threatened, and had 
been defied to do. The work was entirely her 
own. 

“T am a vile, wicked, heartless woman,” 
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moaned Mildred. “Take away your hands, 
mamma. Let nobody caress me—nobody com- 
fort me. I tell you lam all made up of self 
and folly. O mamma—why didn’t you? Why 
didn’t you?” 

“My treasure, didn’t I what?’ said Mrs. 
Mulecaster, soothingly. 

* Punish me when I was little!” retorted the 
spoiled one, with flashing eyes. “ You knew my 
wilfulness.” 

“ Pretty well,” sighed poor Mrs. Mulcaster. 

“There—you confess it—and with all my 
life’s happiness at stake! O mamma, I wish I 
could forgive you!” 

“Louisa, do you hear ¢his ?”’ said Mrs. Mulcas- 
ter, turning to her younger daughter. ‘ Should 
Providence ever send you children, recollect that 
too great tenderness may eost you their duty.” 

* Mildred is not herself, mamma,” said Louey, 
with some warmth. ‘TI do believe she is mad.” 

“T thank you, Louisa, for your very kind and 
sisterly remark,” said Mildred, majestically. 
“T shall at least know where I need not seek 
comfort or sympathy in my sorrow.” 

* You told us, dear, you did not want any,” 
replied Louisa. 

Mildred put her tiny hands to her face. 

*Louey, Louey!” exclaimed her mother, 
“surely this is not the tone. Govern your 
temper, I beg, or I must request you to leave 
the room, until my suffering child is better able 
to endure such rebukes.” 

“T’m not suffering at all, mamma,” said Mil- 
dred, bursting into a flood of tears. 

“* My darling, compose yourself. See, Louisa, 
what your violence has done! Hark, hark! 
There’s a visitor. Quick, Louisa. Not at home.” 

* Stop, Louey,” said Mildred, wiping her 
beautiful eyes, and regaining her dignity. 
“This must not be. Let them come. Let any- 
body come. Mamma, I am ashamed of you. 
Would you wish it said that your daughter was 
breaking her heart in solitude because her lover 
had deserted her for his scullion ?” 

* Because,” remarked Louisa, dryly, “ that 
would hardly represent the facts !” 

“Hush, both of you,” said Mrs. Mulcaster, 
authoritatively. 

And the servant announced 

* Colonel Lugard.” 

The colonel saw at a glance that tidings of 
some sort had reached The Haie. Nevertheless, 
the smile he had worn on entering did not 
relax; but, on the contrary, broadened into a 
decided laugh. 

“I caught sight of Miss Shrapnell’s pony- 
carriage,” he said, “as 1 turned into the drive 
and quickened my pace to a charging gallop. 
But I’m only in time to restore order. When- 
ever I cannot anticipate my fair neighbour of 
Battery-Boombe, I make a point of following 
her as promptly as possible. And you can 
hardly imagine, my dear ladies, how mucli I am 
able to effect, in binding up mental hurts, cor- 
recting intelligence, straightening distorted 
facts, and general repairs of a like description. 
I am a complete ambulance-corps, attached to 
the division Shrapnell. Who’s hit now? Come, 





tell the doctor. Well, my dear Miss Louisa, 
you look the gravest. I begin with you. The 
last piece of county gossip conveyed to you 
related to—to—shall 1 go on? A wedding.” 

Mrs. Mulcaster trembled, and glanced at Mil- 
dred; but her daughter’s calm, fixed look, and 
the colonel’s beaming smile, reassured her. She 
let him go on. 

“You,” he said, addressing them all, “like 
myself, have heard a ridiculous rumour connect- 
ing the name of our young neighbour, George 
Gosling, with one so far beneath him in station, 
that the jest—and a very bad and malicious one 
it was—ought to have been at once apparent.” 

Mildred’s look thanked the speaker so elo- 
quently, that a sudden thrill shot through his 
heart, for he knew, that unlucky colonel, that 
there was more, considerably more, to say. With 
that radiant glance, too joyful for disguise, 
entered into the colonel’s startled soul the con- 
viction that Mildred loved, and that he himself, 
purposing only to clear their general favourite, 
George, from an unworthy rumour, must, if he 
told his story out, scatter worse confusion than 
Miss Shrapnell herself ! 

He knew, in common with many others, that 
a union between the houses of Gosling and 
Muleaster had been ranked among the very 
probable events of the county ; but of the actual 
engagement, and its rupture, he knew nothing. 
Mrs. Mulcaster had, at his last visit, mentioned 
in a rather significant manner that intercourse 
with Gosling Graize had diminished. When, 
therefore, the report reached him that George 
was about to be married, and to one of his own 
domestic servants, his astonishment had been 
entirely limited to his young friend’s selection. 
“There has been a row—a lovers’ quarrel—a 
rash move of the rebel George,” thought the 
perplexed officer, “and of ¢hat, bar the cook, 
they know nothing. Halt, there. Threes about !” 

ut this prudent manceuvre was not to be 
executed. ‘The “three” before him would not 
ermit it. Convinced of the falsehood of Miss 
Shrapnell’s tidings, Mrs. Mulcaster saw no ob- 
jection to continuing the subject. 

“ Tt is curious how circumstantial falsehood 
has become of late. My only wonder is that we 
were not favoured with all the interesting particu- 
lars of Geo—Sir George Gosling’s courtship.” 

“ Ha, ha!” said the colonel. “Gossip, you 
know, grows like the Highland cairn. LEvery- 
body adds a stone !” 

* Scandalous. Stories like these, devoid of 
the merest atom of foundation, should be visited 
with some severe social penalty.” 

* Ahem !”’ said the colonel— yes.” 

* You don’t agree with me ?” 

“ Perfectly. Without foundation—yes. Such,” 
added the colonel, briskly, “could not be too 
severely reprehended.” 

*“ Such as this,” said Mrs. Mulcaster, fixing 
him to the point. 

The poor colonel winced. His sense of jus- 
tice, even to a Shrapnell, was keen. 

“ [—I—the fact is, Will Crooke——” (Vill 
Crooke, once his orderly, now his groom, was 
the colonel’s reserve in difficulty; but here 
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William could not act. The appeal was only a 
sign of distress.) 

“ T beg your pardon. Will 

“ Yes. The—the fact is, Iam a very poor re- 
tailer of gossip, and am sure to make some 
blunder or other. But Will—Wiil is the man. 
That fellow chronicles every incident in the 
neighbourhood ; and sometimes, as we are jog- 
ging along the road, gallops up, saluting, and 
reports some nonsense he has picked up, as if 
it were tidings from an outpost. Well, I must 
say good morning.” 

- Sen will do no such thing,” said Mrs. Mul- 
caster, decisively, “until you have explained 
why you hesitated when 1 said there was no 
pretext for this wild story of Miss Shrapnell’s.” 

“ Did I hesitate ?” said the colonel. “‘ No— 
did I?” He glanced uneasily at Mildred. 
Should he tell all he knew, all that the too- 
reliable Will had been reporting to him, up to 
the moment that he, the colonel, dismounted at 
the door ? 

Relief came from an unexpected quarter. 

“ Sir George Gosling has ot decided to 
marry his cook,” said Mildred, with a perfectly 
steady voice and look. “ Will you tell us, 
Colonel Lugard, if you are aware of his en- 
gagement to any other lady ?” 

Had the colonel detected the slightest change 
of colour, the minutest tremour of tone, he 
would have fenced with the question, direct as 
it was. Taking courage, however, from the 
speaker’s, he boldly admitted—of course, on the 
authority of Will Crooke—that the young 
baronet was understood to have made his selec- 
tion, and that it had fallen upon a young lady 
every way qualified to grace her future station. 

“That is—very well,” said Mildred, in the same 
steady voice ; “ and—who——” but there the 
sound suddenly became a whisper, and ceased. 

** Who is it ?” asked Louisa. 

* You remember,” replied the colonel, “ my 
mentioning a young — of singular appear- 
ance (some might call her handsome), whom I 
met in the park, and who picked up my——” 

A cry from Mrs. Muleaster! Louisa glancing 
like a white meteor across the room! She was 
barely in time. Mildred fell into her sister’s 
arms, her beautiful hair flooding the ground. 
Her desperate attempt to enact the herome had 
failed. Matas triumphed. 

As for the poor colonel, alarmed yet helpless, 
as men usually are under such circumstances, 
and conscience-stricken besides, after making a 
feint towards the bell, then towards the win- 
dow, murmurs of “ Will Crooke” issuing from 
his lips, he judged it best to sound a retreat. 
While lingering in the hall, a message from Mrs. 
Mulcaster announced that her daughter, re- 
stored to consciousness, had been conveyed to her 
room, and that she herself begged him to return. 

**Can you,” she said, “spare me five minutes 
longer ?” 

“ Can I, my dear lady,” exclaimed the gossip- 
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loving veteran, “I will.” The colonel then 
related all he knew from Will Crooke about the 
meeting in the rose garden, the encounter with 
the dog, and the sudden engagement between 
Sir George and Esther Vann. 

** He had known her long ?” 

“ Since five o’clock in the morning,” said the 
colonel ; “at which hour they met, quite acci- 
dentally, in the rose-pleasance. The acquaint- 
ance, however, ripened very rapidly. George’s 
black dog, Swartz, selected that opportune 
moment for doing what, in my humble opinion, 
his master must have done before him. He 
went mad. The insane parties met, and but for 
the really heroic conduct of this girl, Esther 
Vann, very grave results might have ensued. 
If she did not actually save his life, she de- 
livered him, at the risk of her own, from im- 
minent peril. They were engaged before she 
quitted the house that day. The marriage is to 
take place almost immediately.” 

—— most delicate proceeding !” exclaimed the 
ye 

“It was not so purposed,” resumed the co- 
lonel, revelling in the full tide of gossip, “ but 
there was a row. Before George had made 
up his mind to inform his sister, Lady Haugh- 
field, of his new engagement, some one (I know 
not who) did it for him. Down came my 
lady as fast as four horses could bring her, to 
remonstrate. No avail. George was kind, but 
immutable. This girl, who, he admitted, was 
his cook’s niece and a nursery governess, but 
decently educated, should be his wife. Clara, 
in despair, telegraphed for Haughfield. (A bad 
move.) Down comes my lord, secretly furious, 
and, at the first interview, lost «Il that slight 
amount of temper he usually possesses. Gos- 
ling had borne with his sister, but he wouldn’t 
stand that ; and, to end the story, his visitors 
departed, carrying with them the assurance that 
George would resent their ill-advised and worse- 
managed interposition, by carrying out his in- 
tention at the very earliest moment to which 
the young lady could be prevailed on to agree. 
What arguments he used,” concluded the 
colonel, ef cannot pretend to say; but of this I 
am certain—Will Crooke kzows it to be a fact 
—that the girl has consented to shorten, very 
materially, the interval for which, with a pro- 
mY for which we can’t deny her credit, she 
iad at first stipulated. The cook, her aunt, 
has removed to a small farm-house a few miles 
from hence, where her niece will, no doubt, 
join her, and the ceremony will take place 
at the little iene~ean~aes at hand.” 

“ A thousand thanks, my good friend,” said 
Mrs. Muleaster, rising nervously, and looking 
considerably alarmed at the task before her. 
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